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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


Cartons, Wrappers, Corrugated Paper Shipping Cases, for Comb Honey. 
Ask for samples of our new decorated wrappers and cartons and state the quantity 
you can use, 





DISPLAY CARTON 


Holds 12 sections 444x444. Packs of 10, 
$1.00. Weight, 15 lbs. Follower to be 
used when sections are packed on end 
instead of side and tape for holding 
flaps included. 








Window Cartcns Cellophone attached. 24-section Paper Cartons Cases 
100 500 L000 printed in 2 colors. 
$1.00 $4.25 $8.25 10 100 
No Window $1.50 $12.50 
.75 3.00 5.75 Ask for quotations on large quantities. 


GET OUR PRICES ON TIN CANS AND PAILS 
Shipment from Chicago or Wheeling. Fall price list now ready. 


The American Honey Institute is boosting the honey market demand for 
you and needs your support. All who benefit should contribute. 


A. G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





We Are Buying White Extracted Honey 


Mail us a small sample of your white extracted honey. Tell us how 
much you have and name your very best cash price, freight pre- 
paid to Cincinnati. If your price is interesting we buy every time 
and remit promptly. 


The Fred W. Muth Company 
Pearl and Walnut Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Distributor’s Bargain Page 


Prices Subject to Stock on Hand. All Prices F. 0. B. Shipping Point. 





Send Order for the Following to 
Georgia Bee Supply Company 
308 W. Congress St., Savannah, Ga. 

20—-22681—-Ventilated escape boards, 
at 50¢ each. 

63—-21681—-Ventilated escape boards, 
at 48¢ each. 

20—260—Hive seats and tool box, K. 
D., at 75e each. 

15—428—Eleetric wire imbedders, at 
75a each. 

1—4055—Root centrifugal strainer, at 
$20.00. 

2—4139—Storage Tanks, at $15.00 ea. 

3—482—Root uncapping cans at $13.50 
each. 

—485—-Separating cans, at $4.00 ea. 
cases—7273—Regular cartons for 
sections, 444x114, 500s, at $3.00 per 
500. 

15 eases—2750—Shipping cases for 4x 
5x13 sections, 10s, at $3.50 per 10. 

1 case—2750—Shipping cases for 4x 
5x1% sections, 50s, $17.00 per 50. 


9° 
r 
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Send Order for the Following to 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago 
224-230 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 

4055—Centrifugal strainers. 

-4217—No. 17 extractors. 

4325—No. 25 extractors. 

45-frame Simplicity extractors. 





Send Order for the Following to 
F. A. MARTINY 
2822 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 


400—Root standard eight-frame hive- 
bodies, $60.00 per 100. 
50—Root standard eight-frame 
low supers, $20.00. 
F. O. B. New Orleans, La. 


shal- 





Send Order for the Following to 


The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 
Council Bluffs Iowa. 
Western bee feeders, 10¢ each. 
Galvanized bee feeders, 10¢ each. 
8-fr. bottom boards, per 5, $1.90. 
Woodman section fixers, $1 each. 
Simplicity bee smokers, 48c each. 
Honey graders, 98¢ each. 
Dixie bee brushes, 10c each. 


Send Order for the Following to 


Wilson & Girod 
100 W. Main St., Van Wert, Ohio. 


Comb-honey shipping display cases, 
single tier case for 24 sections. 
350 es. for 44%4x1% sec., 10 for $2.50 
50 es. for 4x5x1% sec., 10 for 2.50 
20 es. for 35gx5x1% sec., 10 for 2.50 
Comb-honey corrugated shipping cases. 
Single-tier, to hold 24 sections. 

80 es. for 44%4x1% sec., 10 for $1.50 
15 es. for 4x5x1% sec., 10 for 1.50 
Comb-honey Sections. 


| 5000 No. 1 4x5x1% polished sections, 


1000 for $6.00. 


| 500 No. 1 41%4x4%4x1% polished sec- 


tions, style 2, 500 for $3.00. 
13 Alexander feeders, each, 30c. 
1 Miller feeder, each, 30c. 


| 250 plain wood separators, 100 for 75c. 


17 plain division boards, nailed for 
standard frames, each, 10c. 

3 chaff division boards, flat, for stan- 
dard frames, each, 20c. 





Send Order for the Following to 
A. W. Yates, Inc. 
15 Chapman 8t., Hartford, Conn. 
50—22533—-“P” supers, 5s, $4.00, shop 


worn. 


25—22532—“P” supers, 1s, 80c, shop 


worn. 
4—-210—-Frame-wiring device, 
shop worn. 
100—2530—“P” section holders, $4.00. 
100—2833—-“P” fences (old style). 
1000—“P” cartons. 
1—7227—“Life of the Bee” (Maeter- 
linck), $1.50. 
These items are all received from 
factory but slightly shop worn. 


$1.50, 





Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis 
121 N Alabama S8t., Indianapolis, Ind. 
7,500 sections, 4x5x1% split %, 

slightly soiled, per 500, $2.50. 
4,500 sections, 4%4x4%4xl\, ° 

slightly soiled, $2.50 per 500. 
50 Alexander feeders, each, 20c. 
3 Manum swarm catchers, no pole, 

each, 50c. 

300 Jumbo brood frames, notched top- 

bars, $3.50 per 100. 

1 frame-nailing device, 75c. 
All goods f. o. b. Indianapolis. 


split. 
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| Honey Markets | 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of September). 


California Points: Southern California 
Stocks of orange honey in the hands of bee 
keepers is said to be light and prices on this 
honey are holding steady to firm. Stocks of 
sage honey are moderate to ample, and beekeep 
reported to have liberal supplies of 
buckwheat-sage. Alfalfa honey in the Imperial 
Valley is in lighter volume than that of last 
year and those who still have alfalfa are asking 
more than light amber buckwheat-sage is selling 
for. In fact, there appears to be a tendency 
among all beekeepers to hold when possible, as 
they generally feel that prices will not go lower 
and may advance. Sales by beekeepers in ton 
lots or more reported as follows, per Ib Or- 


ers are 


ange, water white, 4%-4%c; extra white, 4 
4%c¢c: white, 3%-4c; mostly 4c; extra light 
amber, 3%-3%c; small lots direct to bottlers 
higher: sage, water white, 4%-4%c; mostly, 
4% c: occasional sale lower; extra white, 4-4%c, 
mostly 4c; buckwheat-sage, extra light amber, 
2%-3c; few, 3%c; light amber, 2%-2%; Im 
perial Valley light amber alfalfa, asking 2% 


3c. Beeswax is dull and weak, with limited 
movement at mostly 10c per Ib. in trade, or 8c 
per lb. cash delivered at Los Angeles. Central 
California—The demand for honey continues 
though some export movement of light 
amber alfalfa has been reported. Light amber 
alfalfa has been selling at 2%-3%e per lb.; few 
sales amber alfalfa, 2%c, and few lots alfalfa 
and mixed flowers light amber reported at 21 


light, 








white sage, 4-4%c; extra light amber sage, 3% 
3% light amber blue curl, ton lot, 2%e per 
Ib extra light amber buckwheat, 3%c per Ib 


Jeeswax is averaging around 10c¢ per Ib., with 
fluctuations either way according to grade 
Northern California—Few sales reported of ex 
tra light amber star thistle at 4%-5%ec per Ib 

light amber, old crop, 3%c per Ib. Several cars 
of light amber alfalfa have been bought for ex 
with ton lots light amber to 
amber selling at 3-3%c. Beeswax, 


port at 3c per Ib., 
extra light 
9e per lh 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Pros 
pects are extreme ly spotted The Grays Harbor 
region and southwestern Oregon report the poor 
but the Willamette Valley 
reports about an average crop, and other dis- 
irregular. The quality of this year’s 
fireweed honey is reported good, but the color 

darker than reported of 
light amber extracted at 7-9¢ per Ib. in small 
ails, ton lots, 60s, 5e¢ per Ib. Comb honey 
quoting from 
Te per Ib. for best fireweed, but little ha 
East of Cascades—Colonies that have 
access to third crop alfalfa or red clover are 
still storing considerable nectar, it is reported 
Both the quality and the quantity of this year’s 
crop are reported fairly good. Honey is selling 
Extra white alfalfa-sweet clo 
ver reported sold in large lots at 4%c per Ib 
small pails, 6c per lb. Fancy white comb, $2.50 
per case 

Intermountain Region.——Late 
the fine quality of this year’s crop, though also 
confirming the light vield. Local sales are gerf 
erally reported good, with many beekeepers 
planning to dispose of a larger proportion of 
their honey locally this year than ever before 
Price ranges are wide, especially for local sales 
in small lots. Carlot inquiry is spotted, with 
little interest except at low prices. Carlot sales 
reported of water white sweet clover and alfal- 
fa at 3%-4e per Ib extra white, 3%-3%c; 


white, 3-3%c¢; ton lots white to water white 


est seasons on record 
tricts are 


usual. Few sales 


iD 
= 50 per case 


Beekeepers are 


been sold 


slowly, however 


reports confirm 
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4%4-4%; some offered at interior points low as 
3c; 60's, 5-7%c; small pails, 5-9c per lb. Comb 
honey has sold, extra fancy, $1.90-2.00; choice, 


$1.60 commercial, $1.40 per case, with some 
sales of No. 1 white around $1.80-2.85 per 
case; No. 2, $2.00 per case and some sales of 
ungraded comb at $2.50 per case. Few sales 
beeswax reported at 10c per lb. 
Arizona—Southwestern Arizona has had con 


siderable rainfall recently, but the central part 
of the state has been dry. However, colonies 
seem to be pretty well supplied with stores, and 
some are still making a living. Most bees will 
go into winter quarters amply supplied with 
stores. Sales of light amber to extra light am 


ber alfalfa reported in the Yuma section at 
$3.25 per case of 120 pounds 
Southwestern States: South central and 


southwestern Texas.—Rains have been frequent 
and plants all look green. Extracted honey has 
been selling slowly around 4c per Ib. in large 
lots, small lots higher, with small pails selling 
at 7-9c per lb. However, butterflies migrating 
from cotton fields have lessened the prospects 
for a fall honey crop from the abundant bloom 
of rockbrush, white brush and other plants 
which the liberal rainfall brought on. North 
east Texas—aAsters and broomweed are yield 
ing, and a fall flow from cotton is considered 
possible, though no surplus is looked for. In 
the Red River Valley colony averages are re 
ported to range 60 to 80 pounds of extracted 
honey, Price ranges are wide, from 3 %c per |b 
for fair-sized lots of 60s to 5-6c per Ib. for 10 
Ib. pails extracted, and 6c per lb. for chunk 
honey in 10-lb. pails 

Plains Area: Red River Valley of Minnesota 
and North Dakota—Beekeepers in the north 
eastern section of North Dakota report excel 
lent crops, but elsewhere only fair. Brood-rear 
ing has been stimulated by the recent honey 
flows, and there should be a good force of 
young bees on hand. Because of the light crop 
many colonies may go into winter quarters 
light in stores. Little demand for large lots 
Few sales reported of white extracted in large 
lots at 4c per lb.; small pails, 6 1-5-9¢ per Ib, 
Few cases white comb reported moved at $3.00 
for No. 1, $3.50 for fancy. lowa—The antici 
pated good crop has become in some sections 
one of the poorest on record, though other bee 
keepers report a fairly good out-turn. The qual 
ity of the honey, however, is among the finest 
ever produced. Kansas and Nebraska Inquiry 
for honey has been light, especially for carlots 
except at low prices. White extracted has sold 
in 60's at 5-7e per lb.; small pails, wide range 
5 2-5-10c¢ per lb. White comb honey has also sold 
at a wide range, from $2.50 to $4.00 per case 
sSeeswax, 12-16c¢ per Ib 

North Central and East Central States: Mich 


igan—-The bees are working vigorously on al 


sike aster and goldenrod in the central! and 
southern part of the state, with one beekeeper 
reporting 5-11 pounds daily gain on his scale 
hive from these sources. The northern part of 
the state reports only a fair crop. New clover 


plants are said to be in excellent condition for 
next vear. Two carlot sales white clover report 
ed at 5c per Ib.; ton lots white extracted, 4-5 


small pails, 6-8c; few up to lle per Ib. Section 
comb reported sold at $2.40-3.60 per case ut 
comb, $2.88 per case. Beeswax, 15c per Ib. Wis 
consin and Minnesota—Price ranges are wide 


White extracted is moving in ton lots at 5% 


7e per lb 60's, 5%-8e: small pails, 7-9 
light amber extracted, ton lots, 5%c¢; 60's and 
small pails, 6%4¢ per Ib amber clover and 
spring flowers 60's, 5 %¢ small pails, 6-7 
per lb No. 1 white comb reported moved at 
$2.75-3.75 per case: wrapped and fancy, up to 
$4.00 per case. Beeswax, 14c per Ib. 
Summary.—The main flow is over, but many 
1reas where rainfall has been abundant are 


still obtaining nectar from late asters, goldet 
rod, buckwheat and other late plants. Some ex 
ceptionally good late yields have been report 
ed, espe ally from western New York and 
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, of Indiana and Michigan. Late rainfall West, and to an increasing extent beekeepers 
has generally brought on enough nectar flow to have decided to increase their efforts to sell 
stimulate brood-rearing, and most colonies ap their crops locally. Bartering of honey for other 
parently will go into winter quarters fairly commodities and services is being reported more 
well supplied with young bees. Due partly to widely, and many beekeepers are disposing of 
the low price of honey many beekeepers are a considerable amount of honey and paying up 
leaving more honey on the hives than usual, their bills without obtaining any actual cash. 
and winter stores will generally be ample for a With the low price of honey, more is being sold 
normal winter. Demand for honey in large lots to bakers. Prevailing honey prices are so low 
has been light and only occasional cars have that many beekeepers are holding their honey, 
t exported. Local sales have in many areas in the hope that prices may increase as the 
been above average, however, especially in the season progresses 
os 2 x 22 








~ Monthly Report of Honey Producers We 





Early in September we sent the following questions to honey producers: (1) What is the final 
average yield per colony this season in your locality of (a) extracted honey! (b) comb honey? 
Give answer in pounds. 2. How does this compare with the average yield for your locality? Give 
answer in per cent. 3. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots 

carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) 
comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of 

1) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb hon 
ey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) 
extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1, per section. 6. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give 
answer in one word as slow, fair or rapid. 7. What is the condition of the colonies for winter in 
your locality compared with normal, considering the number and age of the bees and supply of 
stores! Give answer in per cent. The answers received ar tabulated as follows 








Aver. yield Comp. Cond 
per colo. of Carload lots. To grocers Retail Move of 

State. Name Ex. Comb. Aver. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb Ex Comb. ment colo. 
Ala. (W. D. Achord) 0 Pes $.50 Fair .. 90 
Ala Ce, Bee . GD ooo 50. 75 ‘ $.45 60. Fair . 50 
Ala. (J. C. Dickman) — ; 35 55. ..Slow ..100 
Ark. (J. Johnson) 0 15 25 $2 80 ia Sa ..$.15..Slow 50 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 50 85 | 65 oo Fair ..100 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews) ..100. 0..150.. 04% 54.. .18..Fair ..100 
Calif. (G. Larinan) + ‘ 04% , .Fair ..100 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock).. 40.. 20 80 -06 2.75.. .39 3.00.. .560.. .15..Fair ..100 
Colo. (J. A. Green).. 70 35. 90.. 45.. 2.40 60.. .15..Slow . 
Conn. (A. Latham) 75 50 es > oe 80.. .28..Fair ..100 
Conn. (A: W. Yates) 60 50..100 06 3.00 63 4.50..1.00. .80..Slow ..100 

a. (C. OC. Cook).... 20.. 0 40 | | 55.. Slow .. 
Fla. (H. Hewitt) ice Bon $5.. 50 - OF Slow .. 70 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder) ‘ 0 0 »o we . .40 50 Slow .. 50 
[1] A. L. Kildow) on 40 100 06.. 3.00 ee 50.. .15..Slow ..100 
Ind. (Jay Smith) ..... 60.. 30. 75 60 8.50.. .75 .20..Slow ..100 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 30.. 230.. 36.. . se 2.50.. .75 18 Slow . 60 
Ind. (E. S. Miller).... 125 i> 60 3.60 75 20..Slow ..100 
Me (O. B. Griffin) - . 26.. 60 5.40... 2% Slow ..110 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.) 35 25 100 a 75 4.50 1.00 25 Slow 100 
Mich. (1. D. Bartlett) 150 . - 150 40.. 2.75 55 15 Fair 125 
Mich. (F. Markham) 150.. 90..150. 05.. 50 2.40 65.. .15..FPair 100 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 100.. 150 05% a Fair 100 
Minn. (F. W. Ray) oo. 90.. .05% 10 55 Fair 100 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) .125 100 45 55.. Slow 105 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 100.. 50 66% .06 1.60 .45.. 2.00. 50 13..Slow .. 90 
N (G. G. Schweis). ' 20 es 2.32 40.. 2.50 Slow 100 
N. J. (E. G. Carr).. ‘ ne 1.00 30..Slow ..100 
N. ¥. (Geo. P. Howe).. 25.. 50.. .06 50 3.60.. .70 .20 Fair 100 
N. ¥ (F. W. Lesser) 110.. 60 100 06% 2.50 50 3.00. 60 18 Fair ..100 
N.C. (Cc. 8 saumgarner). oa 3 30 75. 90 20 Slow .. 75 
N. Cc. (W. J. Martin) 100 75 05 60.. 75 Slow .100 
N. D (Cha Engle) 75 50 50 04% 2.50 40. 2.75 50 15..Slow 80 
Ohio (F Leininger) 06 50 3.00 .- Slow ..100 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) 75 100. 50 3.00.. .65 15..Slow . 90 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt)......150..100..125 “s 60 3.25.. .75 .18..Slow 100 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 30 90 » .00 65 18..Fair .. 90 
Ore (H A. Scullen) .100 100 : 35 15 .18 Slow ..100 
Pa. (TH SJeaver).... 80 50 90 45 3.00 55 .15..Slow 90 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) ssc 45..100 76 4.50..1.00 .27..Fair .. 90 
Pa. (H. B. Kirk) 120..82% 125. 3.80 95 .23..Slow 100 
5s. C. (E. 8. Prevost) A! 55. « Slow 85 
S. D. (L. A. Syverud). 60. 10 4: 3.25 55 20..Slow . 
Tex. (T. A. Bowden) 50 75 40 50 ..Slow ..100 
Tex. (H. B. Parks) 54 108 04 45 65 Fair .. 
Utah (M A. Gill) e. 160 90 115 04% 2.50 2.75 15 Fair 10 
Utah. (N. E. Miller) . 60 100 04 10 Slow . 90 
Vash. (G. W. B. Saxton) 75. ee ‘ I7T% 39 .Fair ..100 
Wis. (N. E. France).. 35 30 15 18..Slow 100 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman) 50 40 50.. . .5bO 2.85 65 .15..Slow 80 
Wis. (J. Gwin) ..... og: As — : 37% .49.. Fair 90 
Wyo. (E. ©. Reed) te .36.. 2.40 45.. .15..Fair 
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60-LB. 
CANS 


(2%-inch cap.) 


Write for Prices on Large Quantities 


50—Sixty-pound Cans (in crate) 
20—-Sixty-pound Cans (in crate) 
12—Sixty-pound Cans (in crate) 

6—Sixty-pound Cans (in crate) 


Packed 2 cans to wooden case. 


50 Cases Sixty-pound Cans (2 to case) ....90¢ per case 
10 Cases Sixty-pound Cans (2 to case). 95c per case 


Friction Top Pails and Cans 


can, 24 to carton, weight 16 lbs........ $1.00 per carton; 6 cartons, $5.70 

can, 100 to carton, weight 35 lbs....... 3.50 for 100; 500 for 17.25 

pail, 12 to carton, weight 13 lbs........ .90 per carton; 6 cartons, 5.10 

. pail, 50 to carton, weight 29 lbs........ 3.10 per carton; 500 for 30.00 

pail, 6 to carton, weight 12 lbs......... -70 per carton; 6 cartons, 4.00 

pail, 50 to carton, weight 45 lbs 4.50 per carton; 500 for 42.50 
All prices are f. 0. b., Medina, Ohio. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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STOVER 


is here to serve you. 


QUEENS 


while they last, the 
best that can be had for 
only 25c each. 


PACKAGES 


We want your order whether it 
is for one or a thousand. No 
pains or expense are spared to 
produce packages that will give 
you a bumper crop. 


BEE HIVES 


We can make you any standard 

or almost any special 

beekeeping equipment you want and 
save you money. Standard 
dovetailed hive bodies eight or ten- 
frame size from clear southern pine 
for only 30c each. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


TIBBEE STATION, MISS. 





“HONEY DRIZZLERS”’ 


Honey Drizzlers’’ will increase your honey 
sales 
This new attractive honey server is in de 
mand everywhere 
YOUR customers will want it 
Send name and address for descriptive leaf 
let with plan for increasing honey sales 


CASCADDEN BROS. 


Dept LAPEL, INDIANA 





Quality Bred Italian Bees & Queens 


QUALITY AT THE LOWEST COST 


Select quality queens, 50¢ each, any number 

\ honey flow with ideal conditions and the 
best methods known enables us to produce 
queens that are unsurpassed. Be not confused 

Package bees for 1933 in small or large 
quantities. Special discounts for early orders 
Write us for prices on any number and save 
money. Safe arrival and complete satisfaction 
guaranteed 

Dealers for Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s 


Foundation at Catalog prices. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 


The Universal Apiaries 
(The Home of Quality Products) 


ase ead 
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Made CANdios 


Use your kitchen to make 
money. Be your own boss. 
No need to be unemployed. 
We furnish tools and sup- 
plies. Profits first week. 
Booklet FREE. Capitol 
Candy School, Dept. 1022-B, 
Washington, D. C. 








Horse-High Bul Strong 


32 CENTS A ROD 


Ty Horse-High, Chicken-Tight 22% cts.a rod. 
Hog-High, Pig-Tight Fence 14% cts. a rod. 
Fence forevery purpose direct to you 
at manufacturer’s lowest wholesale prices. 
Our Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 
A good time to economize.Send for it today ! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 21 Muncie, Ind. 

































In October we celebrate 


40 years of continuous 
E.B. SPITZER 


PRESIDENT success. Are we serving 
ee 
E.R. ROOT you? 
H.E. AYLARD 
CASHIE 


THE 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT 


MEDINA 
©O HIO 


BANK CO. 








GET OUR PRICES 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 

For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchased 
may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
cheerfully refunded. No questions asked. 

OUR SERVICE—wWhile we ship all over 
the country, we can give special service to 
those located in the East—-New York, Penn., 
New England, and Atlantic Seaboard states. 

W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
FALCONER, N. Y. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 


please quote prices. I have... colonies. 

ate Meret . Hives Sections 
Supers Br. Fdn. 
Frames Super Fdn 
Bodies 

Name 

Address : , , P 

Town , —_ 26) Ee ee dene 
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ECONOMY PACKAGES 


For Your Honey 


Revelation Cellophane Combination Wrappers Cost Less 
NEW ATTRACTIVE COLORS. SAMPLE FREE 


Flat Wrappers 





Printed 2 colors, blue and white. 100 500 
For 44x44 sections . - «+ - 90.75 $3.65 
For 4x5 seetions ... Saige: 95 £05 


Unprinted (plain) wrapper. 








For 444%4% sections ............ 00 2.30 
For Pewee sections ............. 80 
Revelation Wrappers. 
Bag Wrappers 
Printed 2 colors—blue and gold. 
41%4x44%4x1% size only............ 100, $0.90; 500, $3.75 
Bag Filling Device, wt. 2 Ibs.................. each, 50¢ 


Comb Honey Cartons 





Printed white and orange on blue background—no window. .100, 75c¢; 1,000, $7.00. 
Name and address extra, 100, $1.45; 1,000, $3.00. 
Made for 44,x1%, 4%4x1, and 4x 5. 


Window Cartons 





Large opening to display honey fully. 100 500 
For 44%4,x1% without cellophane...... ; ae eS eee $0.75 $3.00 
For 44%4x1% with cellophane for front. ee - 2 3.80 


Glass Jars and Tin Cans 


COMPLETE IN SIZES AND STYLES 

You will find our containers a quality prod 
uct made to give you the service you expect 
of them. Those listed here are only a partial 
list of the large number we are able to offe 
you in 





OUR FALL PRICE LIST 
Send for your copy now so we may quote 
you the lowest possible prices on what you 
may need. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Famous Foundations—Crimp, Wired, Plain, Surplus 
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American Honey Institute 
Just when it has reached the highest 
level of usefulness to beekeepers ever at- 
the Institute is 
experiencing difficult sledding financially 


tained, American Honey 
on account of unpaid pledges made by 


beekeepers and lack of a sufficient num- 


ber of supporters. Beekeepers can not af 
ford to lose this important agency sim- 
ply from lack of funds to tide over a 


critical period. 
— AA 

Don’t Winter American Foulbrood 

The battle 

would soon be 


American foulbrood 
won if the 800,000 or 
beekeepers in this country would make up 


against 


more 


their minds that they would not winter 
over any of the disease. Even if a small 
percentage of the more aggressive would 


suddenly resolve that no diseased colonies 


shall be permitted to go into the winter 


in their neighborhood, there would not 
be much left for the inspectors to do next 
spring. Why not try it? 
—r2 LA os 
A New Government Bulletin 
The Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C.,, 
be published soon, 


a new bulletin to 
entitled “Relation of 
to Spread of Ameri 
In carrying out the 


announces 
Commercial Honey 


can Foulbrood.” Gov 


ernment’s program of economy, only a 
sufficient quantity will be printed to sup- 
ply the 


those 


advance sales demand. Therefore, 
want a of this bulletin 
at once send their order, for it may 
available. The price 
copy in 


who copy 
should 
not 


cents per 


again be is five 


coin, not stamps. 


—2 AA oc 

A Newly-Discovered Brood Disease 

The causing the 
disease first reported in the 
1931, issue of this journal has been iso- 
lated and studied by Dr. C. E. Burnside, 
\ssistant Apiculturist, Bureau of Ento 
*, United States Department of Ag 
riculture, assisted by R. E. and 
A. B. Hamlin, apiary inspectors of Flori 


organism new brood 
£ 


September, 


mology 
Foster 


——— 


OCTOBER, 1932 


Se 
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da and Georgia respectively. 
ing 


A report giv 
description is being pre- 
Burnside and Mr. 
been 


a complete 
pared by Dr. 
The 
foulbrood 


Foster. 
para- 
organism causing it 
The is known 
areas in Florida, 
North 


has named 
and the 


Bacillus para-alvei. 


new disease 
disease 
to exist in limited 
gia, South 


Geor- 


and Carolina. 


—s A oo 
Granulated Honey Helps Break Down Old 
Fallacy 


In portions of the West, 
Northwest, a large proportion of extract- 
ed honey is sold to the 


Carolina 


especially the 


consumers in 


granulated form. In Canada, consumers 
have long been accustomed to honey in 
this form, but in much of the East, they 
have been accustomed to honey in the 
liquid form so loug that they become sus- 
picious if the honey granulates on their 
hands. They point out that it must be 
made of sugar since it has gone back to 
sugar. The renewed interest in selling 


the 
the 
honey 


honey to consumers in granulated 
are 


econ 


form (especially when crystals 


fine, thus giving the a creamy 
sistency) should help greatly in dispell 
the old fallacy regarding the purity 
of honey in this form. Many prefer the 
honey to the 


liquid form when used as a spread. If and 


y 
ing 


fine-crystal creamy-like 


when the consuming public learns this, 
the time-worn fallacy about granulation 


that has so long stood in the way of a 


greater consumption of honey in this coun 
try will disappear. 


Combs of Honey for Package Bees 


learned the ad 
combs of honey 


Many beekeepers have 


vantage of setting aside 


in the fall to be given to package bees in 
the spring. Instead of trying to winter 


colonies not in condition for good winter- 
ing, profitable 
to break up these colonies in the fall and 
store the combs of honey and pollen in a 


many are finding it more 


\rarm room to prevent granulation as far 
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as possible. Such combs are a great boost 
to package bees in the spring. Often colo 
nies that were qveenless during the late 
summer and fall, colonies that are too 
weak to be wintered successfully in the 
North, and colonies with an insufficient 
supply of honey to last until spring, are 
permitted to go into the winter and con- 
sume quite a lot of honey before they 
die. It would be much better to unite such 
colonies and shake the bees from the ex 
tra combs, thus saving the honey for 
package bees in the spring. 


National Honey Week 

The American Honey Institute has 
made greater preparation than ever for 
National Honey Week, November 7 to 12, 
inclusive. Through the influence of the In 
stitute, a number of trade magazines have 
announced National Honey Week so that 
grocers and other trades people are being 
induced to put forth extra effort to move 
honey during that week. The United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the home economics departments of many 
states are arranging to help make Na 
tional Honey Week a success. The Insti 
tute has induced many of the large food 
concerns to feature honey in their adver 
tising by posters, leaflets, radio talks, 
store displays, and other means of at 
tracting attention to honey. Three of the 
large utility companies have agreed to 
mention honey in some way during the 
week as well as some of the larger kitch 
en-equipment companies. All of these 
should help. Much of the success of Hon- 
ey Week depends upon what the great 
army of beekeepers do to promote con 
sumer interest in honey. They are in 
closer contact with the consuming public 
and usually have the advantage of being 
known as the local honey men. 


—s EA os 
Burning Beeswax 

The distressing lack of demand for and 
low prices of beeswax is causing even the 
most thrifty beekeepers to change their at 
titude toward saving bits of old comb for 
the melting-pot. When it was possible to 
make meager wages by rendering accumu 
lations of old combs and bits of wax pick- 
ed up here and there in the apiary, most 
beekeepers saved such material, but un- 
der present conditions, there is but little 
if any ineentive to do so. Usually pieces 
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of old comb accumulate so slowly that, 
unless special precautions are taken, the: 
serve as breeding places for wax-moths 
Therefore, many beekeepers now bur 
such material rather than to go to the 
trouble of saving it until a large enough 
bateh for rendering has accumulate: 
This, together with the burning of combs 
containing American foulbrood, instead 
of rendering them, is resulting in a de 
creasing proportion of darker wax in this 
country. Since beeswax can be stored al 
most indefinitely without deterioration, 
those who are equipped for rendering wax 
and who have plenty of time, may do well 
to save the old combs as usual, render 
them, and store the wax until the market 
becomes more nearly normal or until it is 
needed for working into foundation. 


—s2 LA oo 


Producing Comb Honey from Sweet 
Clover 

Beekeepers in the clover belt who have 
built up a system of management for 
white clover and alsike clover, eneounte! 
new problems with the introduetion of 
sweet clover into their territory. Colonies 
operated for comb honey are inclined to 
let down on brood rearing when the main 
honey flow is at its height or soon after, 
so that they have a smaller field force fo 
the latter end of the sweet-clover honey 
flow while colonies operated for extracted 
honey rear a large amount of brood and 
often store much more surplus late in the 
season as the flow from sweet clover ta 
pers off toward its close. The restriction 
of brood rearing when the resulting work- 
ers would come on the stage of action too 
late to take part in securing the honey 
crop, was a decided advantage, but the 
advent of sweet clover has changed this 
to a disadvantage. 

In adjusting the management to the 
new conditions, it is necessary to pay 
more attention to having young queens 
in colonies used for producing comb hon 
ey in order to keep up brood rearing after 
the normal peak of brood rearing has 
passed. Also, in many cases, it is better 
to take the latter portion of the hone) 
flow in the extracted form, thus reducing 
the amount of poorly-finished comb honey 
and at the same time encouraging late 
brood rearing. The difficult problem here 
is to decide just when to quit giving 





comb-honey supers and begin giving ex- 





tracting supers. Colonies operated for ex 
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tracted honey hold up in strength quite 
vell during a sweet clover honey flow and 
are much more inclined to requeen them- 
selves by supersedure than colonies oper- 
ated for comb honey, thus automatically 
taking care of the matter of young queens. 


— A oo 


Bees Show Preference Among Clovers 

Honeybees apparently have decided 
preferences among the honey plants. 
Whether this is because they like the nece- 
tar from some plants better than from 
others, or whether they simply go where 
nectar is most abundant or most easily 
obtained, is a question which probably no 
one can answer at this time. The fact that 
they will not touch honeydew, even 
though it may be in great abundance, as 
long as nectar is available in quantities 
from flowers, indicates clearly their pref- 
erence for fipral nectar. In the case of the 
clovers, bees apparently prefer to work 
on white clover rather than alsike if both 
are yielding abundantly. When white clo 
ver is abundant and yields heavily, alsike 
clover is often poorly pollinated, even if 
near a large apiary, but if white clover is 
scarce or is yielding poorly, alsike clover 
is well pollinated. Bees apparently have a 
great liking for sweet clover and some 
times there is evidence that they leave 
alsike clover and white clover to work on 
sweet clover, but where all three clovers 
are abundant and all yield well, the flavor 
of the incoming nectar is usually that of 
white clover and alsike clover until the 
bloom of these plants begins to wane, 
then the bees turn to sweet clover. In 
exceptional seasons when white clover or 
alsike clover continues yielding through 
the blooming period of sweet clover, 
meager pollination of sweet clover might 
be expected. When the other clovers fail 
and there is red elover in the vicinity, 
the supers are often filled with red-clover 
honey. Under such conditions, red clover 
is usually well pollinated and the seed 
crop is good. The value of honeybees in 
the pollination of red clover must, there 
fore, depend to some extent at least, upon 
whether the other clovers are yielding at 
the same time. Fortunately, so far as the 
pollination of red clover is concerned, 
there is usually a scarcity of nectar from 
other sources at the time the second cut- 
ting is in bloom, but the introduction of 
increasing quantities of sweet clover and 
alfalfa may complicate the problem. 
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Inferior Winter Stores Less Destructive 
in Strong Colonies 

The better understanding on the part of 
beekeepers of the problem of bringing 
their colonies up to the winter period in 
good, strong condition is gradually chang 
ing the emphasis placed on the quality of 
winter stores. Apparently strong colonies 
are able to stand a much longer period of 
confinement on stores of poor quality 
without developing dysentery than weak 
or medium-sized colonies. It stands to rea- 
son that they should. The bees in the weak 
colony are compelled to generate much 
more heat in proportion to their numbers 
than those of the strong colony. This in 
turn means, of course, consuming a lar 
ger amount of stores which soon results 
in dysentery if the stores are poor. The 
strong colony develops the need of a 
cleansing flight much more slowly than 
the weak colohy and, therefore, can stand 
a longer period of confinement. Even in 
the northern tier of states and in Canada 
where bees may be confined to their hives 
for several months during the winter, 
beekeepers are finding that, they are able 
to winter their bees on natural stores 
much better than was thought possible a 
few years ago. 

Another factor affecting the emphasis 
on quality of stores is the decreasing dif 
ferential in the prices of sugar and honey 
and the difficulty of finding a market for 
honey in large quantities even at present 
low prices. Still another factor is the low 
price of package bees together with great 
ly improved methods of shipping. In case 
the quality of the winter stores is doubt 
ful, beekeepers are inelined to take a 
chance that the bees will have opportuni- 
ties for cleansing flights rather than go 
to the expense of feeding sugar syrup. If 
winter losses occur, they know that they 
can again fill their hives in the spring 
with package bees from the South. Also, 
the use of the food-chamber makes it pos 
sible for the beekeeper to control, to 
some extent at least, the quality of the 
winter stores by so managing the food 
chambers that they are filled with honey 
of good quality. 

Thus, several factors are working to- 
ward the elimination of feeding sugar 
syrup for winter stores, and the increas- 
ing use of the food-chamber plan of man- 
agement is rapidly doing away with the 
expensive and fussy spring feeding for- 
merly so prevalent in this country. 
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Breaking cAway from. Gradition_ 
Dr. E. F. Phillips 


Experimental and ‘Research ‘Work in “Beekeeping Results in ‘Progress 
and Grear~ ‘Promise. for Guture 


Czechoslovakia consists of four subdi- genial guide through the entire country. 
visions, Slovakia, Moravia, Bohemia and Work in Beekeeping in Experiment 
a small section of former Silisia. We did Stations 
not visit this Silisian section. Each of the Experimental and research work seems 


other parts of the country has a central to be well organized. At Dol, near Praha, 
beekeepers’ association with many local is the central experimental station, un 
branches, and all are united into one der the direction of Dr. Anton Schoen 
large central organization with a total of feld. This consists of a large estate of 
many thousand members. about 250 acres, part of which is in wood 
The three main divisions each has a_ lands. There is a beautiful garden with 
bee journal which is the official organ of greenhouses, a wonderfully arranged api 
the association, and there is also an inde- ary, a large house for the offices and 
pendent Czech journal published in Praha. laboratories, another large house for the 
The German-speaking beekeepers also beekeeping school and other necessary 
publish a well-known journal. There is a buildings. As a whole, it perhaps consti 
rather extensive and steadily increasing tutes the most extensive establishment 
literature on beekeeping in the form of for this purpose to be found anywhere. 
books and pamphlets, and through these We spent a delightful morning at th 
books and through their journals also, the Dol laboratory, being shown about by 
beekeepers are in fairly close touch with Doctor Schoenfeld and his staff. The work 
beekeeping in other lands. The language’ in progress consists not only of studies 


difficulty here is rather acute for an out- of bees in various aspects but also much 
sider, but the Slovaks and Czechs seem attention is given to the study of honeys. 
to understand each other rather well in’ A museum is under way and we saw some 


conversation. The Moravian journal is of the interesting things which have so 
edited by Doctor Soudek, who was our’ far been collected. The library is exten 

















Beekeeping laboratory and grounds of the experiment station at Dol, Czechoslovakia, from across 
tne river. The apiary lies farther to the left. 
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sive and I frankly envied this feature of 
the establishment. Doctor Schoenfeld is 
not only head of this laboratory but is 
the direction of the 
in fisheries and has charge of the 


also prominent in 
work 
poultry work for the central government, 


so his time is well filled. 














A close-up of the laboratory at Dol. 


A branch has been estab 
lished at Stranice, not far from Brno, and 
Here the work 


sists largely of examinations of combs 


laboratory 


this we also visited. con 
and bees for) diseases. The branch labora 
tory is located on the grounds of a for- 
mer Hapsburg castle. Another branch is 
being established in upper Slovakia. This 
also we visited, but the work is not yet 
Dol we met the man who 


is to have charge in this new station. In 


under way. In 
Czechoslovakia they believe in research 
in beekeeping and are making strenuous 
efforts to bring this work to the highest 
efficiency. 

In addition to the formal work for the 
government laboratories, we met a num- 
ber of people who are conducting excel- 
lent research work privately or in other 
institutions. Mention has already been 
made of the work of Doctor Langer, a 
member of the university staff at Praha. 
Dr. Jaroslav Rytir of Krpy-Vrutice Kro- 
pacova, not far from Praha, is conduct- 
ing some valuable work in bee anatomy 
and more recently in bee genetics. He has 
published several books and papers, all 
of which he kindly gave me on the occa- 
sion of our visit to his home. Doctor 
Rytir is a veterinarian and not strictly a 
beekeeper, but he is devoted to his re- 
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bees and is one of the most 
earnest workers that I have so far met. 
Some interesting work is also being 
done by V. Skvaril, Chief Forester at 
Velke Mezirici, his interest being chiefly 
the development of a hive best suited to 
bees in that part of the world. In addi- 
tion to the men who are conducting work 


searches on 


which would be commonly designated as 


scientific, I met many men who are con 
dueting interesting observations private 
ly, so that the spirit of scientific research 


seems to be rather widely spread, 

Influence of Several Countries Evident in 
Hive Types 

the 


Hungarian, and 
partly German. This means, of course, that 


(Czechoslovakia before war was 


partly Austrian, partly 


the heekeeping tendencies of these sev 














A small section of the apiary of the experiment 
station at Dol, Czechoslovakia. 


countries are to be detected in the 
beekeeping methods and practices. The 
influence of these countries is largely in 
hives opening at the rear, not at the top 
as with us. For that reason it is, of 
course, to be expected that such hives are 
widely used, and house apiaries are the 
rule. 

But the Slavie peoples living in present 
Czechoslovakia were not fully wedded to 


eral 
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hives of the type which came about as a 
result of the researches of the great lead- 
er Dzierzon, and of his earnest follower, 
von Berlepsch. As a result there are here 
to be found hives opening at the top, and 
also certain modifications or unions of the 
two types, some of which open at both 
the sides, back and top. These several in- 
fluences result in rather complex hives at 
times, some of them being the most com- 
plicated that I have ever seen. 
Strong Tendency Toward Larger Frames 
The original von Berlepsch frame was 
quite small, almost miniature, in fact. This 
frame is still to be found occasionally in 
Czechoslovakia, but as a rule larger 
frames are in use. This departure from 
the smaller frames has led to much work 
and investigation of the proper sizes of 
frames and hives for conditions in various 
parts of the country. Some years ago the 
beekeepers adopted a frame ap 
proximately the size of the Langstroth 
frame, but slightly shorter. Within the 
past few months they have reconsidered 
this standard and have adopted a deeper 
frame, the former length being retained. 
It is not unlike the Jumbo or Dadant 
frames with us. This frame is used with 
hives of either of the two original types, 
but the tendency seems clearly to be to- 
ward hives opening at the top. This an 
looks on 
effort to 
frames of 


Czech 


American 
In the 


miniature 


as progress. 
get from the 
earlier days, some 


away 
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frames are to be found 
Doctor Gasperik, president of the Slova 
kian beekeepers, has recently designed a 
hive with frames 30 em. broad and 60 em. 
deep, and I saw frames almost as deep as 
this but wider, so that some of these ef 
forts to get away from the limitations of 
the minute frames have resulted in the 
largest frame that I have ever seen. 


excessively large 


Smaller Hives Require Much Feeding 

The practice of feeding sugar in spring, 
instead of leaving an abundance of honey 
in the fall still sticks in most parts of 
Czechoslovakia. American beekeepers usu 
ally follow the advice of Doctor Miller, 
who said that the time to feed bees in the 
spring is the fall before. This orthodox 
American practice was virtually impos 
with the small frames of the von 
Berlepsch type, and the feeding of small 
amounts of sugar syrup daily is still com 
mon. In America, where time is money, 
this is impossible, and there is a growing 
tendency to get away from it in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

On the editor of 
Gleanings and I have discussed the prac- 
tices of beekeepers of various countries, 
with special reference to spring manage- 
ment, and we have told each other sev 
eral times that probably nowhere in all 
the world do beekeepers protect their bees 
well enough for spring, and that nowhere 
in the world do they ordinarily leave an 
adequate supply of stores for the develop- 


sible 


several occasions 














The branch laboratory of the experiment station at Stranice, near Brno, Czechoslovakia. 
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ment of the colony in spring. It was a real 
delight to find in Czechoslovakia beekeep- 

s who approach (but do not vet quite 
the needs of the 
n these two great essentials. I found bee- 


attain) maximum bees 
eepers who leave over forty pounds of 


mey with each colony for winter and 
spring and who leave enough space for 
ie proper spring development of the col 
ony. The one defect which seemed appar 
t was some deficiency in protection, and 
some of the beekeepers are trying various 
methods for better protection. 
not settled in 


are in a 


seekeeping methods are 
but 
apid evolution. With the tendencies what 
and with the kind of experi 


(zechoslovakia process of 
they are, 
menting going on which I was fortunate 

seeing, it seems rather safe to predict 
for this country a most rapid development 
n practical beekeeping methods. The bee 
keepers are extremely fortunate in not be 
ing tied tradi 
tions, which are often a hindrance and not 
a help. 
Better Crops Where Larger Hives Are 

Used 

It is, of course, a well-established prac- 
tice of beekeepers in all parts of the 
world, to which the United States is no 
exception, to blame small crops or crop 
failures on the plants or the weather. It 
is indeed a rare beekeeper who can admit 
that crop failures are his fault. This typi- 
eal human tendency is as evident among 
Wher- 


down to well-established 


European beekeepers as at home. 
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Dr. 
Experiment Station, on a visit to the Stranice 
branch, with the local director. 


Anton Schoenfeld, director of the Central 


ever small combs and small hives are used, 
the beekeepers report that the flowers se- 
erete little nectar, whereas in Czechoslo- 
vakia, where larger hives are the rule and 
more stores are left for the bees in spring, 
crops are better. At first glance this might 
he attributed to better conditions for nec 
tar secretion or to more abundant flowers, 





MOAN 


chad t(/de, 


An ornate house apiary, property of Dr. Rasin, near Melnik, Czechoslovakia. It is built of concrete 
and elaborately furnished inside. 
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but after knowing so many beekeepers at 
home, I have a strong tendency not to at- 
tribute this difference to nectar secretion 
or to plant prevalence. It is further inter- 
that in Slovakia 
more large hives and stronger colonies are 
found than in other parts of Czechoslo- 
reported to be the 


esting to note where 


vakia, the crops are 
best 

American nigh 
wrecked by the widespread use of minia- 
ture British bee- 
keeping has been handicapped for many 
years because during the period of minia- 
ture hives, official hive and frame sizes 
were adopted. In many parts of Germany 


in the country. 


beekeeping was well 


hives some years ago. 


and other parts of central Europe, small 
hives are in wide use because of the in- 
fluence of strong early leaders who advo- 
cated them. In America we threw off the 
yoke of the small hive and today often 
hive to be found any- 
where, if we consider two hive bodies as 
regular equipment for the bees. In the 
young republic of Czechoslovakia they are 
likewise tradition. 


use the largest 


throwing off Jeing 
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free to change and to make experiments, 
if their experimentation is wisely guided, 
beekeeping is an agricultural industry 
of great promise for the future. It is, of 
course, most interesting to see the steps 
through which they are now passing, and 
one wishes that he had omniscience so 
that he could tell them best what to do. 
Of course, there is no reason in the world 
why they should adopt American stand 
ard. sizes, especially since our measure 
ments are in the absurd system of meas 
ure of feet and inches, instead of the far 
better metrie system used throughout the 
European continent. 

Time in Czechoslovakia was too short 
and there were too many other things of 
interest to us to enable me to form any 
definite opinions about the beekeeping 
What has been said are 
simply stray remarks, not to be taken too 


methods there. 


seriously, either at home or in Czechoslo- 

vakia. But it is interesting to observe, 

even briefly, the beekeeping of a country 

that is not afraid to make changes. 
Vienna, Austria. 
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An. All-Metal “Winter ase 


J. Franz Norgren 


eMade Collapsible, for Summer Storage and Arranged to User The 
“Regular Summer Gives Covers 


If I should begin an article on metal 
eases for wintering bees by saying they 
are the only means of effecting 100 per 
cent wintering, I would do so only to at- 
tract the reader’s attention. However, the 
(1931-32) I 


my 20 colonies in 10 metal cases as pic 


fact is last winter wintered 
tured here, with 100 per cent success. All 
came through in better than usual condi 
tion, to my 100 per cent satisfaction. 

I do not mean to imply that results 
would have been poorer had good wooden 
eases or the conventional tarred paper and 
twine pack been used, and certainly their 
original cost would have been less. Out 
side of these last mentioned points the 
metal case appears to be far superior from 
any angle one may consider them. As to 
permanency there is no reason why they 
should not last 20 years or for a lifetime 
if they are stacked away at the end of 
the season where they cannot be tram- 
pled or bent. 


Assembled Without Nailing 

They are easily and quickly assembled 
and it should be no trick at all for the 
beekeeper to go out in a snowstorm and, 
with a pair of gloves on, pack twice the 
number of colonies in a day that he could 
if using the tarred-paper pack. There are 
no nails to pound nor strings to tie; sim- 
ply slide the two end pieces into the cor 
ner locks of the front piece and place this 
three-sided effect in front of the two colo- 
nies to be packed. Now place three or four 
inches of packing material inside the case 
for the hives to rest on. (I use fine straw 
or chaff.) Next throw off the metal covers 
from the two hives and set the hives side 
by side inside the case and place a 1 by 3 
inch stick, 32 inches long, down over the 
alighting end of bottom-boards to keep 
the chaff from obstructing the entrances. 
Now slip the back piece into the corner 
locks of the end pieces and you are ready 
to fill the case and pack the sides, 
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If one desires, a piece of burlap may be 
laid over the inner covers of the hives. 
This will prove to be an added conveni- 
ence when unpacking as the burlap can be 
rolled back, removing all traces of chaff 
and leaving the inner covers nifty and 
dustless. 

Pressure of Packing Locks Covers in 

Place 

When the case is filled and packed, 
press the top of the case together and slip 
on one regular metal-top hive cover and 
then the other, and the job is complete. 
The pressure of the packing below against 
the hooked top of the case will hold the 
covers securely. The flap at the top of 
either end of the back and front pieces 
as shown in the illustration are pressed 
down to cover the eracks at the corners 
at the top of the case. That is the final 
protection against admittance of snow or 
moisture. 

First Cost Returned in Saving of Labor 

These cases were made from 28-gauge 
galvanized iron purchased from and 
formed by our local tinsmith who charged 
$1.00 per hour for his time. The completed 
ease weighs slightly more than 20 pounds 
and cost $2.50 each for time and material. 
That makes the cost $1.25 per colony. As- 
suming the ease will give service for 20 
years, it is not unreasonable to estimate 
that the time and trouble saved in pack- 
ing and unpacking would more than re 
pay its cost in that period of time. 

We believe the 28-gauge material to be 
ideal for this type of case. Using heavier 
material would increase the cost, while 
lighter material lacks the necessary rig- 
idity for the sides and corner locks. All 
folds were pressed in a tinner’s vice to 
make them firm and inflexible, except, of 
course, the corner locks into which a steel 
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rule was inserted before being pressed so 
as to give ample clearance for the joints 
to slide easily when assembling and tak- 
ing down. 

The dimensions of the case as illustrat- 
ed, which is identical with those we are 
using, allows for a packing space of four 
inches at the back and three inches at 
the ends and in front. Considering the 
case itself as nearly absolute protection 
from wind this amount of packing would 
seem sufficient for the most severe eli- 
mate. The fact that last winter was as 
bad as we ever expect to have here in 
South Dakota seems to mark the metal 
case a success inasmuch as my colonies 
were packed on level ground without pro- 
tection from trees. 

The thought often occurs to me that 
anything that looks good most certainly 
stands a good chance of being good, while 
things that do not look good—well, that’s 
not so good. We firmly believe that the 
metal case will continue to play up to its 
good looks by promoting more efficient 
and pleasurable beekeeping. 


Designed to Simplify the Job of Packing 


It is only fair at this point to state some 
history of the metal case as designed 
herein. Two years ago in the fall Hoffman 
brothers, carload producers of comb hon- 
ey, phoned me: “Say, Jerry, can you come 
up and help us pack for a couple of days?” 

“Sure, be right up.” 

And so we cut tar paper and twine and 
nailed sticks in the usual manner till we 
were tired and somewhat perturbed. We 
got to wishing that the packing problem 
could be simplified. “Wood?” “No, too 
bulky.” “Metal?” “Maybe.” The result 
was we spent a half day in town getting 
a lopsided tin box made that cost about 





Two-colony winter cases made of galvanized iron. Two 
for each case. 








regular summer covers serve as a roof 
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$3.50. After out in the 
yard the 
metal 
vantage down under the packing and that 
it could be as part of the packing 
instead, and, incidentally, to 
the cost of the So three 
were ordered envolving this new idea, 
and used 


fooling with it 
next day it was decided the 
hive 


bee 


regular cover was of no ad- 
used 
case lower 
case. or four cases 
one 
of which I brought home with 
perfect 
that 


man 


used 
Hoff 
fall, 


with modifications to the originals, we o1 


Those 
Walter 
also. Last 


success that winter. 


winter by Armin and 


proved successful 


dered 20 eases made, half of which were 
used by Hoffman brothers with as good 
success as I had. 


An added feature of the which we 


case 
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later discovered was the with which 
colonies could be fed early in the spring. 
some of 
the straw above the hives to place a gal 
lon bucket of feed over the 
chaff would then be 
and the 
begin building up while still enjoying the 


ease 


It was only necessary to remove 


escape hole in 
the inner cover. The 
replaced if desired colony eould 
protection of packing. 

At least cent of the 


designing this case goes to the 


credit for 
Hoffman 
brothers of Madison, S. D., for it was 
through their a better 
winter pack that the thing was made pos 
And they 
write 
South 


Si) pel 


only insistence for 


sible. also kindly gave me per 
this article. 
Dakota. 


mission to 


Junius, 





‘The Grand Old ean of “Western “Beekeeping 


Austin E. Fife 


eMaster in the Art of (omb-Foney “Production 
Still cActive at 80 


M. A. Gill, the grand old man of West 
ern beekeeping, had just passed his eighti 
eth birthday 
home in Hyrum, ago. 
My first that 
Mr. Gill was not 80 years old but 80 years 
that 


and experi 


when I visited him at his 


Utah, 


impression 


a short time 
was, however, 


young. He has in his personality 
wisdom which comes with age 
ence coupled with that vigor and enthu- 
siasm which is alone typical of youth. 
Fifty-Six Years of Beekeeping 

L had three about 
my youthful amateurish interest in 
bees until Mr. Gill had invited me to walk 
out the bee There 
amid the roar of excitement 


of a heavy 


not said sentences 


and 
into yard with him. 
bees in the 
and the 
molesting of a worker whom our motions 
had diseonecerted, he told me about his 56 
years of beekeeping, of the growth of the 
industry from a haphazard back-lot ex 
ploitation to its present commercial ex 
tent. 

“T began keeping bees when I was only 
24 years old, the mar 
ried. I bought a number of ‘gums,’ 
acquired an movable-frame 
hives and other more practical develop- 
ments as they were explained by Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture. Before I knew it, I 
was a commercial beekeeper, not so much 
by a desire to make a 


honey flow occasional 


very year I was 
soon 


interest in 


living as by a nat- 














M. A. Gill, 


right, as he appeared on his eighti- 
eth birthday, with his son, D. A. Gill. 
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One of the Gill out-apiaries located in the midst of great fields of alfalfa. 


ural love for bees, which love led me into 
the industry almost in spite of my own 
practical will.” 
An Ideal Location 

This was in Wisconsin. Later on Mr. 
Gill moved west to Grand Junction, Colo 
rado, where he operated as many as 1800 
colonies. It was twenty years ago that 
Mr. Gill eame to “Cache Valley,” located 
in northern Utah. Here one is in a minia 
ture Garden of Eden for bees and bee- 
keeping. The valley is about 15 miles 
wide, with steep foot-hills covered with 
vegetation. It is a narrow plain where 
acres of alfalfa are grown each year, 
with a river bottom in the center where 


willows and other plants which blossom 
early are abundant. 

The valley named “Cache” by Jim Brid 
ger, who used to hide his furs there in 
frontier days, yields each year a “cache” 
of honey of which any small community 
would be proud. “I have never had a crop 
failure in Utah,” are Mr. Gill’s own words 
in praise of his location. 

An Apiary on a Hill 

After I had examined the home yard 
consisting of about 180 colonies, and after 
having tasted extracted honey that was 
water white and examined comb honey 
sections that were the most perfeet which 
I have seen, the “Grand Old Man” and his 








Another of the Gill out-apiaries with the wall of mountains in the background 
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son drove me to two of their out-apiaries. 
One of them, located on a round hill re- 
sembling a mammoth Indian mound, econ 
tained over 200 colonies, 

For nearly five miles on every side one 
could see continuous fields of alfalfa, dec 
orated with occasional stacks of hay, some 
farm houses, a village or two, and a back 
ground of lofty mountains. It seemed as 
if this bountiful mountain valley, this 
superb yard of bees, with two to five 
comb-honey supers on each hive, and 
above all the venerable and at the same 
time youthful Mr. Gill, were exalted above 
the whole Rocky Mountains. It was then 
than I conceived Mr. Gill’s true sobri 
quet, “The Grand Old Man” of Western 
beekeeping. 

The Gill apiaries, now managed by Mr. 
Gill’s son, D. A. Gill, are operated large 
ly for comb honey. These 800 to 1000 
colonies have yielded from one to three 
earloads of excellent comb honey each 
year for the past twenty years. 

Mr. Gill is youthful and active in spite 
of being crippled. Only last year he lost 
his left leg. But he is able to manage his 
business, with the help of his son in spite 
of this serious handicap. 

A Parting Glance 

As I was folding my kodak in prepara 
tion to end my interview, Mr. Gill said: 
“Now that you have seen my bees I want 
you to see that of which I am most 
proud.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gill as they appear today. 


| couldn’t imagine what such a success 
ful beekeeper could possibly be more 
proud of than his bees. Led by Mr. Gill, 
I entered his home where he pointed out 
on the walls some beautiful oil paintings. 
There were portraits, mountain scenes 
and beautiful still-life paintings, the ar 
tistry of which was remarkable. “Do you 


?” he asked. As 


see all of those paintings 
| expressed my surprise at their uniform 
beauty, he continued: “Mrs, Gill painted 
all of those.” 

Mrs. Gill, 74 years of age, is a remark- 
able artist. Fifty-six years of married life 














Home apiary of M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 
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and the raising of four children with at- 
tendant cares and troubles have not de- 
creased the efficiency of that skilled hand 
which paints and draws after 74 years of 
toil did in 
youth. 

Four score years of activity, fifty-six 
years of outstanding success in beekeep- 


almost as accurately as it 
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ing, and as many years of happy married 
life have given M. A. Gill the prestige, 
the vigor, and the sympathetic, optimis 
tic attitude toward humanity which 
makes him undisputedly and splendidly, 
“The Grand Old Man” of Western 
keeping. 
Aberdeen, Idaho. 


bee- 
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Great Opportunity for Exchange cf Ideas 
E. R. Root 


he Ohio State Gield eMeet. Honeybees ‘Pollinate “Red (lover. 
“Bees Not Guilty of Scattering Pires Blight 


The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Field Meet 
was held this year on August 8 and 9 in 
the northwestern part of the state, at 
Delphos, Latty and Holgate. The program 
was arranged by Field Secretary E. N. 
Argo and Secretary W. E. Dunham, both 
of the Ohio State University, the former 
in the extension department and the lat- 
ter instructor in bee culture. 

The program of the first day at Del 
phos was put through by President Ward 
Ruse of Dayton. While there were short 
talks under the tent as shown in Fig. 1, 
that the interest 
was in social contacts, seeing the practical 
work of putting in foundation, operating 
an unecapping machine, and running a 45- 


it was evident main 


comb radial extractor. 


Walter Leininger was busy going to 


the yards bringing in the combs and ex 
tracting. Fred Leininger 
father, together with the women of the 
Leininger, Porter and Allemeier families 


(Fig. 2), his 


were giving the glad-hand shake. These 
families are hooked together by marriage, 
and a fine honey producing team they 
make. If there is any honey to be had 
they will get it. 
Eighty Automobiles Filled With 
Beekeepers 

In the late afternoon many of us went 
to the outyards. There were at one time 
80 machines in line (Fig. 3) up and down 
the of one of Mr. Porter’s 
out yards. visiting this yard the 
whole 80 started, the 
leadership of Mr. Argo; but alas! it was 


in front 
After 
machines 


road 
under 


a ease of a blind man leading the blind. 








Fig. 1.—Group of beekeepers at the Ohio Beekeepers’ Field Meet, August 8, 1932. 
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Over half of us got lost. Mr. Argo apolo 
gized and said it was not his fault, as it 
was the other fellow’s. After we had wan 
finally de- 
cided to go back to Delphos, arriving in 


dered over the country, we 


time for the banquet. 


\t the evening session Dr. Ernest Kohn, 
Hill, kept the company in an up 


Grove! 














Fig. 2.—Mr. Fred Leininger (left) asking Mr. 
E. R. Root what he (Mr. Root) thinks the price 
of honey will be this season. 


roar of fun as he “introduced” the speak 
ers and the speakers “had to take it,” 
especially the writer. 
Demonstration of Cutting and Wrapping 
Comb Honey 

The next day (August 9), we went on a 
tour, first stopping at Latty where, at 
Mr. Cork’s honey house, Mr. James Hil 
bert of Michigan, was giving a demonstra 
tion of his method of cutting comb honey 
and wrapping it in cellophane. This was 
a very interesting exhibit. The combs or 
the demonstra- 
tion was fine. If such honey is sold and 


“hunks” were pretty and 


consumed before granulation sets in, it 


will be a real aequisition. We sincerely 
hope that Mr. Hilbert does not encounter 
the difficulty we 


and 


did in respect to leaks 

granulation. 

Experiments in Pollination of Red Clover 
After lunch at Defiance, we drove over 

to Holgate, where we met at the North 

Ohio 


western Experiment Station. Here 


some very interesting co-operative work 


is being carried on by Prof. Dunham, in 
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testing out the value of honeybees in pol- 
linating red clover and to determine 
whether they gather honey from it. I 
have asked Prof. W. E. Dunham to tell 
about this work. He 


writes: 
The experiment on the value of honeybees as 
pollinators of red clover is a co-operative pro 
ject planned by Dr. James I. Hambleton of the 


Bee Culture Laboratory and Dr. E. A. Hollo 
well of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Ohio was selected as one of the states to 


earry on this important work 
E. Dunham, instructor in 


In this state W. 
Apiculture at the 


Ohio State University, and Mr. S. E. Bailey 
a student specializing in bee culture at that 
institution, were selected to carry on the field 
work at the Ohio Northwestern Experiment 
Station, Holgate, Ohio 


The farm in Henry County where this sta 
tion is located covers about 130 acres of ver 
level land which is of a uniform type of soil 
thus making it an ideal location for farm crop 
experiments. Much work has been done there 


by Dr. David Heusinkveld and Mr. McLaughli: 
Dr. Heusinkveld, agronomist, and Mr. M«¢ 
Laughlin, farm superintendent, have been very 
helpful in co-operating with the red clover po 
lination experiments 
pola 
This experiment 


three 


has 


ears 


been carried on for 
1930 1981 ind 1932 


consecutive 

















Fig. 3.—The 80 automobiles required to trans- 

port the beekeepers are here lined up at the 

side of the road while their owners visit Mr. 
Porter’s apiary. 


The set-up for the experiment has been very 
similar each year except that as the work pro 
gressed new phases have been added to the ex 


periment. For each season, two fields have beer 


selected which were at least 3% to 4 miles 
apart. At the beginning of the second blooming 


period of red clover, all 
beekeepers or farmers 


owned by 
of 2% 


honeybees 
within a radius 


to 3 miles from one field were removed and 
concentrated in the other field. An attempt was 
made to destroy in this vicinity all wild bee 


and bees in houses. The object of this 
set-up was to determine if there is an increased 
seed production in the field where! the bees are 
concentrated the field where the 


population has been reduced to the 


trees 


honey bee 


minimum 


over 
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Fig. 4.—Skyscrapers in Mr. Porter’s apiary. 
Two supers were filled from sweet clover, and 
two from red clover. 


and where pollination depends on other natural 


pollinating insects 


Five plots feet by 150 feet, were laid out 
n each field. On plots I, Ill and V, in each field 
but on alternate days, observations have been 
made every hour on the abundance of pollinat 
ng insects. This phase of the work was carried 
on by Mr. Bailey 

In each field four cages were placed over 


the red clover before the second blooming pe- 
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riod started. Two of these were large cages, 8 
feet by 3 feet by 6 feet. In one of these cages 
a colony of honeybees was placed and in the 
other one, a colony of bumblebees. The pur- 
pose of these two cages was to enable one to 
make a comparative study of the red clover 
seed set, where there was a large concentra 
tion of insects for pollination, 

The two small cages were about 4 feet square. 
One cage was covered with a wire mesh which 
would exclude all bumblebees; the other one 
was covered with a small wire mesh to exclude 
all insects. This last cage was set up to show 
that insects are necessary to bring about the 
pollination of red clover 

Extensive studies have been made on the rate 
of pollinating activity during a specific period 
of time of all the important pollinating insects 
on red clover. During the seasons of 1930 and 
1932 many measurements were made on the 
length of corolla tubes in red clover blossoms, 
In 19381 and 1932 intensive studies were car- 
ried on with the purpose of being able to cal 
eulate with a good degree of certainty the 
amount of pollinating work a normal colony of 








Fig. 5. Various types of cages in a field of red 
clover used in pollination studies. 


honeybees during each hour of a 


day. 


earries on 


In 1932 Dr. Hambleton suggested starting 
important investigation to determine whether 


or not honeybees actually gather any red clover 
nectar. One phase of this work involved set 
ting up three cages, with a small nucleus in 
each cage. In one cage only water was placed, 
in a second, water and honey, and in a third 
cage there was a profusion of red clover bloom 


along with water. In this type of a set-up, if 
the honeybees in the cage containing red clover 
and water lived longer than the bees in the 
cage containing only water, it would indicate 
that the former group must be getting some 
red clover nectar. 

Much of the work had to be carried on in the 


laboratory such as microscopical determination 
of the number of red clover pollen grains 
brought in by a single bee as well as determin 
ing tongue lengths with a micrometer micro 
scope. 








Fig. 6.—Beekeepers inspecting cages used in a study of pollination of red clover by honeybecs. 
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During these three seasons it has been possi 
ble to build up a sizable collection of pollinat 
ing insects on red clover. 

While the results of this work have not 
been released yet, I am permitted to say 
that results thus far secured are very in- 
teresting in showing that honeybees are 
an important factor in the pollination of 
red clover. That they also can and do 
gather nectar from it under some condi- 
tions is At the Porter yard 


also shown. 


where the eighty machines stopped the 
man in charge told me that at least two 
supers of the skyscraper hives (Fig. 4) 
elover honey. The 


filled with red 


were 
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than Rosen. 
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is much nearer the facts 


Here is what Pierstorff says in The 
Plant Disease Reporter.* 


Some of our preliminary results on the pos 
sibility of bees disseminating blight might be 
of interest. In southern Ohio two Yellow Trans 
parent trees were caged with cheesecloth. Bs 
neath tree number 2, a hive of bees was placed 
in which the comb had been inoculated with 
blight bouillon two days previous to the open 
ing of any blossoms. A second hive was placed 
under tree number 1 and 19 blossom clusters 


were inoculated when the center bud opened 
Not a single blighted blossom was found under 
tree number 2. On tree number 1, all inocu 


lated blossom clusters were blighted and 131 
additional blossoms. Seventy-four blossom clus 














Pig. 7.—-Prof. Dunham is explaining to a group of beekeepers the results of pollination experiments. 


bees, he said, gathered this honey when 


there was nothing else on which they 
could work. 

Prof. Dunham took us over the fields 
of red clover at Holgate; it would be a 


blind man indeed who could not see honey- 
bees at work on this legume where there 
were honeybees in the vicinity. The next 
day at one of our own yards we could see 
droves of bees going to the red clover 


fields near by. 


Bees Not Carriers of Fire Blight 


In this connection, Prof. and 
Prof. Argo have been furnishing Prof. A. 
L. Pierstorff, plant pathologist, Ohio State 
University, material for a most interest 
ing and valuable piece of work in show- 
ing that bees and bee hives are probably 
carriers of blight on fruit trees as 
was claimed recently by H. R. Rosen, who 
later admitted that his “work with the 
honeybee in its relationship to the dis 
semination of blight is by no means com- 
plete.’ 
those of Gossard and Merrill, we may con- 


Dunham 


not 


’ As Pierstorff’s findings agree with 


ters were not blighted and 9 of them had set 
fruit 

These two colonies of bees were transferred 
to Columbus and placed beneath two caged 
trees of Grimes Golden. The comb-inoculated 
tree did not show a single blossom blighted 
The hive which was taken from the blossom 
inoculated tree in southern Ohio showed one 


blighted blossom. This, however, may have been 
accidental inasmuch as this cage was not en 
tirely bee tight and a number of bees escaped 
Blossom blight was prevalent in the orchard 
outside of the cage immediately adjacent to it 


In northern Ohio this test was duplicated 
(gain the blossom-inoculated tree showed a 
good deal of spread from blight, while the 
comb-inoculated tree showed only 6 blossoms 
blighted. This test in northern Ohio was not 
an ideal arrangement inasmuch as the two 
hives were placed beneath one tree with a 
cheesecloth partition dividing the vase-shaped 
tree in half. The possibility of contamination 
from the blossom-inoculated side was present 

In a preliminary way these tests show that 


the beehive is not a very great source of blight 
contamination in an orchard. This work is to 
be continued 


*The Plant Disease Reporter, issued by D 
vision of Mycology and Disease Survey, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agricultur 
Vol. XVI., No. 10. page 105. July 1, 1932 


University Aids Beekeepers 

Ohio State University at Columbus has 
been of real service to beekeepers. First 
there was Professor Lazenby, who, forty 
years ago, weighed bees and bee loads. 
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Besides he named most of the honey 
plants for the early volume of this jour 
nal. Then was Prof. Jas. S. Hine, 


ilways an enthusiast on bees and one who 


there 


encouraged the study of bees at the uni 
versity. Professor Hine trained such men 
Hambleton, head of the bee 
culture laboratory in the Bureau of Ento 
Eckert, 
professor of beekeeping in the Univer 
sity of California, and C. A. Reese, State 
Bee Inspector for Ohio. 

In recent years Dunham and Argo have 


as James I. 


mology, Washington, D. C.; J. E. 


been doing some most excellent work, 
Dunham in teaching and research work 
both for the university and in collabora 
tion with the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., 
the beekeepers how to keep bees bette 


right 


and Argo in showing 


in their own yards, and the fruit 
growers how to get the bees to do proper 
work in the orchards. Professor Gourley, 
the able horticulturist at Ohio State Uni 
versity and Wooster experiment station, 
has given splendid co-operation to Dun 
ham and Argo in the pollination work. 
chief in the 
entomology, has been our friend. 
Then there is Pierstorff, whose 
tribution to bee culture is mentionel 
above. Professor C. J. Willard’s work on 
the legumes, particularily the sweet clo 
vers, is well known to our readers. Lastly 
the old Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Vivian, and especially the new 
Dean, John F, Cunningham, recognize the 
valuable work of bees in pollinating the 


J. C. Osborne, division of 


con- 


legumes and the orchards of the 


and well they 


state; 


may. 
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Prof. W. E. Dunham, Ohio State University, ad- 
dressing the group of beekeepers. 


While the value of honey and wax pro- 
duced annually in the state of Ohio 
amounts to over $1,000,000, the secondary 
work of the estimated at 
$15,000,000 annually in helping out the 
and the fruit The Uni- 
from President Rightmyer down 
friendly to the 
heekeepers appreciate it. 

Medina, Ohio. 


bees is over 


farmer grower. 
versity 
and we 


has been bees 
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An Effectives New Creatment for Bee-Stings 


Natt N. Dodge 


cAn., Explanation of Immunity and Increased Sensitivity. 


cA “Remedy for (ritical Cases 


Ever since man’s taste for sweets first 
elevated the honeybee to a position above 
the elass of e pluribus unum of insects, 
the painful properties of Miss Mellifica’s 
weapon has impressed itself upon suc- 
ceeding generations of men, women, and 
children. To the beekeeper, a few stings 
are but a part of the day’s work, while 
the bees’ poison-tipped lance causes the 
majority of people to look upon the in 


sect with respect and fear, and upon the 
beekeeper with admiration tinged, per- 
haps, with sympathy. 

Although many treatments de- 
signed to relieve the pain and swelling of 
bee-sting have been put forward, the ma- 
jority have little, if any, scientific basis 
to justify them. Few accomplish more 
than to make the sufferer feel that some- 
thing is being done in his behalf. It has 


home 
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remained for Dr. W. Ray Jones, a Seattle, 
Washington, physician, to assemble and 
apply to 
knowledge obtained through the develop 
ment of practical treatment for foreign 
proteins, particularly those of the bites 
and stings of poisonous insects. 


bee-stings, scientific medical 


For a number of years, Dr. Jones has 
kept bees as a hobby. He has several colo- 
nies in the attic of his home in a thickly 
populated residential section of Seattle, 
and distributes the honey derived there- 
from among his friends, colleagues, and 











The tip of the sting magnified 600 times. 


patients. Dr. Jones is a professional bac 
teriologist, and he has made a close study 
of the organisms causing the brood dis 
eases of bees. He has been much interest 
ed in the healthfulness of honey and in 
semi-medicinal uses for this sweet, espe 
cially as a milk modifier for infants. He 
has developed a series of formulae which 
have been used so successfully in rearing 
several husky, healthy, bottle-bed babies 
that it has been given wide distribution 
the His 
latest exploit is the working out and mak 
ing public of a new and effective treat 
ment for bee-sting poison. 


among families of beekeepers. 


At the annual meeting of the Washing 


ton State Beekeepers’ Association in Se 


attle in November, 1931, Dr. Jones read 
a paper illustrated with slides. He out 
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lined the bee-sting 
poison, described its physiological effects, 
method of 
the poison and 
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characteristics of 
and pointed out a practical 
treatment to counteract 
obtain relief for persons suffering fron 
Dr. manu 
script prepared for this lecture that muct 
of the this bee 
obtained. 
Mechanism of the Sting 

As all beekeepers know, the stinging 
the 
glands which manufacture the poison, 


hee-sting. It is from Jones’ 


material in article has 


equipment of bee consists of two 


sack or reservoir in which this poison is 


stored ready for use, and an exceeding]! 


sharp-pointed, tubulas instrument, the 
sting itself, through 
The 
instrument, sharper than the finest razor, 


stiffer than the best steel, vet non brittl 


whieh the poison is 


injected, sting is a truly wonderful 


and flexible to a remarkable degree. At 
the tip of the sting, the diameter of the 
poison canal measures one twelve-hur 
dredth of an inch. 

Bee-sting poison is the most irritating 


substance known. It compares in toxicity 


with the venom of the cobra or rattlh 
snake. If a bee were as large as a rat, 


she would be capable of administering 4 
lethal her 
near the head of the list of poisonous ani 


mals. So complex is the chemical makeup 


injection which would place 


of bee-sting poison that all of its sever «| 


substances have not yet been determined, 
but the effects of the 
the 


known. 


toxic ingredients o1 


human body are now fairly” wel 


Physiological Effects of Bee-sting Poison 


Through the action of one of the poiso 


ous substances, the walls of the capil 
laries are injured, so that the watery po 
tion of the blood leaks out, causing the 


with bee 


the poison 


swelling commonly associated 
Another 


sets up severe irritation. Red corpuscles 


sting. substance in 
of the blood clog the capillaries squeez 
by the the 
and inflamed appearance. Frequently th¢ 
capillary 


swelling, producing redness 


walls break down, permitting 
the corpuscles to escape into the tissues 
where they disintegrate and bring about 
the blood-shot and later black-and-blue 
areas often noticed in connection with a 
sting near the eye. This briefly describes 
the effect of be 
sting poison. 

Treatment 
such drugs of local anesthetic value as 


normal physiological 


consists of applications of 
guiacol in 


creosote, glycerine, or oil o! 
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cloves. These will help to relieve the pain, 
while applications of a strong solution of 
will retard the 
swelling. However, as in the case of the 
home remedies, the psychological value of 
tl the and the fact 
that something is being done for him ac- 
toward the 
peace of mind of the patient than any 
thing else. 

How Nature Brings About Immunity 

One of the remarkable things about the 


Epsom salts somewhat 


ie smell of medicine 


complishes more restoring 


human body is its ability to develop sub- 
stances which nuetralize poisons that are 
These 
Be 


enuse his body has developed substances 


ntrodueed in small quantities, 


substances are known as antitoxins. 
vhich neutralize the poison, nicotine, an 
habitual smoker may consume without in 
that 


ring death to a non-user. Thus heekeep- 


ury quantities of tobacco might 
ers build up antitoxins which make them 
mmune to all of the effects of bee-sting 
poison, even if injected in relatively 
large quantities, except the initial pain. 
Thus the blood of the average beekeepet 
contains antitoxins to bee-sting poison 
which form the most effective remedy for 
hee 


ly stung by 


sting. Persons who have been severe- 


hees may be given quick re 


lief and, in critical cases, a life may be 
suved through injections of blood from a 
| ighly immunized beekeeper into the 


hlood stream of the patient. 
Few Stings May Increase Sensitivity 
Although the majority of persons who 
frequently receive stings normally be 
come immune to a greater or less degree, 
it sometimes happens that, instead of ac- 
quiring immunity, they develop a sensi- 
tivity to the poison. Dr. Jones states that 
this aequisition of sensitivity is one of 
the little understood facts of 


If a sensitized person receives a single 


medicine. 


sting, the poison, instead of acting locally 
as in normal individuals, causes the capil 
laries all over the body to open up, re 
leasing the watery portion of the blood. 
Swollen blotches appear upon many parts 
of the body, the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet itch, breathing becomes 
labored, and the heart action is affected. 

Persons who have become highly sensi- 
tized may die within a short time after 
receiving a single sting. Death occurs, not 
because the sting has penetrated a vein 
or artery, as is generally believed, but be- 
cause of the sudden anaphylactic reac- 


tion in a sensitized individual. 
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Simple Treatment for Critical Cases 
Now, thanks to the light thrown upon 

the matter by Dr. Jones, the lives of many 

sensitized Also, 


many 


persons may be saved. 


normal persons who receive so 
stings that the same results ensue as in 
the case of sensitized individuals, may be 
death. Such 


course, upon the prompt action of a phy 


saved from depends, of 
Sician or some other person capable of 
For critical 
cases, treatment consists of frequent hy- 


administering treatment. 


podermie injeetions of a one-to-one-thou 

















Dr. W. Ray Jones, who has made an intensive 
study of treatment for bee stings, finds time to 
play with a bunch of stingers. 


sand solution of epinephrine. The solu 
tion may be obtained from the druggist, 
or epinephrine tablets may be procured 
and kept at hand so that a fresh solution 
may be made very quickly if needed. 
Epinephrine (formerly known as adrena 
line) is worthless unless given hypoder 
mieally. 
Developing Immunity Artificially 

Beekeepers who become sensitized eas- 
ily, or in whose family is a member sensi 
tized to bee-sting poison, may do one of 
three things: either give up beekeeping, 
keep a hypodermic kit and epinephrine 
tablets constantly at hand, or develop im- 
munity artificially. Such a course is quite 
practical, although somewhat 
and not very pleasant. It consists of re- 


654.) 


expensive 


(Continued on page 
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In beginning my 
beekeeping 
[I decided I 
not keep many bees 
but would keep them 
right. I buy 
the best hive made, 
full sheets . of 
foundation, get the 
best strain of bees in the world and pro 


career, 
would 


would 


use 


duce extra-fancy comb honey, even if I 
did not produce so much. Those pictures 
honey that 
for the blue ribbons that cov 
ered it, had a strong appeal to me. 


of faney comb you could 


hardly see 


imbedder and 
the 
brood frames. The wires got too hot and 
cut the 
four. In 


I made an eleetrie wire 


proceeded to wire foundation in 
rather, in 
the 
foundation. 


foundation in two or, 


using less electricity wires 
stick to the 
\t last by giving it the right amount of 
heat and the 


wires were imbedded to perfection. How 


would not even 


right length of time, the 


ever, I had about a bushel of foundation 
that I had to tear out and crumple up 
while learning. I had learned, but as Josh 
Billings put it, “The tooshion cum purty 
hg 

I set the hives thus prepared on top of 
the hives containing bees expecting the 
bees to go up and draw out the founda 
tion. I wanted to do this early enough so 
the would not get and 
swarm, so I set these on in April although 
later I found that the honey flow did not 
come on till June. Some time after, upon 
found that the 
pesky bees had started at one end of the 
had gnawed their 
that all the foundation 
the bottom of the 
draped over the wires like pillow slips on 


bees crowded 


examining the frames, I 


clear 


either 
hives or 


wires and way 
across so 
lay at was 
the clothesline. There was nothing to do 
but to get foundation and 
try again. Any way it was fun wiring the 
foundation, for I had learned that much. 


some more 


This time I placed the hives with foun 
the the 
bees, thinking the bees would not go down 
there until the honey flow came on. When 
looking at the foundation later, I found 
that the had 
about half an inch across the foundation 


dation under hives containing 


bees gnawed a space of 
next to the top bar and all the sheets 
were again ruined. I did not have time to 
order more foundation was sure the 
flow would be on soon, so I cut the foun 


as I 


dation left in the hives into strips and 
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put in starters. In 
about ten days the 
honey flow came on 
and IL was surprised 
to find the eembs 
built crosswise and 
every way. The bees 
had completely 
out the 
starters and built combs as they wished. 

We squeezed out the honey that did not 
have brood or pollen in its using the po 


cleaned 


tato ricer. The honey tasted real good and 
we thought it was the best ever. We put 
it into Mason jars, but after a time foam 
and bubbles 
creeping up through the honey to the top. 
The honey was not ripe and fermented so 
| fed it back to the bees. Thus I learned 
that honey must be left on the hive till 
ripe, that 


bees only 


began to form would go 


foundation should be given to 
during a honey flow, and that 
it is better to alternate frames of foun 
dation with frames of brood or honey. 
My next step was to produce some fancy 
comb honey like that I had seen behind 


the blue ribbons. I read Dr. Miller’s book 























The foundation was draped over the wires like 
pillow slips over the clothesline. 


“Forty Years Among the Bees,” and his 
bottom starter appealed to me. When the 
flow came on I set on a super of sections. 
As soon as the bees got a nice start in 
the sections, the super was raised up and 
another put beneath it. A little later an 
other and so on till there 
were five supers on the hive. I would have 


was put on 


kept putting them, on all summer but the 
the foundation in 
the last one. The flow was at an end. 


bees refused to draw 


(Continued on page 643.) 
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~ From the Field 


of Experience - 














































DESTROYING ANTS QUICKLY 
How to Use a Blowtorch to Destroy Both 
Runways and Nests 

In the South ants are a source of an- 
noyance to the bees and to the beekeeper. 
In some cases the hives are prepared to 
make it impossible for the ants to have 
access to them, being so fixed that the 
ants must pass through a can of waste oil 
to get into the hive. The oil will kill the 
ants. I remember making a frame with 
legs standing in cans of water, but the 
ants passed through the water and went 
into the hives then placed 
waste oil in the cans. This stopped them, 
but it also killed a lot of bees. The objec 
tions to this plan are the trouble to pre- 
pare the hives, killing of the bees, and the 
lack of stability of the hives, it being 
hard to make a frame that is not shaky. 

Then there is a poison that will kill the 
ants and their larvae, the old ants carry- 
ing the poison in their den. 

Some say that ants do not bother the 
honey much, but I have seen them coming 
from the hive in a stream with their ab- 
domens puffed up full of honey. 

The blowtorch is a good remedy. One 
can follow the road from the hive to the 
ants’ den with the blowtorch, killing them 
almost as fast as he can walk, then dig in 
a little and destroy the whole bunch in a 
few minutes. This is a quick, convenient, 
cheap, and effective way. You don’t have 
to wait two or three days to see whether 
it will work. You can see it working, and 
working fast, too. In almost less time 
than it takes to tell it, you have the ants 
out of the way, their run destroyed and 
their den broken up for good.—Wade C. 
Rimmer, Statesville, N. C. 


anyway. I 


= EA oo 
HOW TO GET FINE GRAINED HONEY 


Unripe Honey and Overheated Honey 
Show Coarse Grains 





Some time ago a writer described in 
Gleanings a method for obtaining fine 
grained extracted honey. To me there has 
never been any secret about it since the 


first year I kept bees, I learned it (if I 


did really rightly learn it at all) from a 
falacious idea that was handed out to us 
when the extractor was first put on the 
market. 

In 1875 one N. C. Mitchell obtained a 
patent on a “long idea” hive which he 
should never have gotten and which A. I. 
Root fought tooth and nail to prevent. 
Mitchell used no top supers but added 
frames to the sides (ends) around a semi- 
division board, that is, a board that lack- 
ed an inch of reaching the sides or bot- 
the hive. In a little book that 
Mitchell published, which was very in- 
teresting to us boys and filled us brim 
full of enthusiasm (for we had not yet 
begun to read Gleanings) we were taught 


tom of 


that the bees would store much more hon 


ey from not having to carry it above. 
Small frames for comb honey were also 


fitted into these side frames. It is scarcely 


necessary for me to say to even the 
younger beekeepers of today that we 


often found either brood or pollen or both 
in our surplus. 

But we had by far a more expensive 
little book. He 
told us that we might as well extract the 


lesson to learn from his 
honey outside the division boards every 
third day and that we could evaporate it 
in shallow pans on shelves like we used to 
set milk. By so doing he argued that the 
bees would bring in many times as much 
as they would if they had to ripen it in 
the hive. By this method we spoiled over 
a ton of clover honey, for whatever flavor 
it ever had was all lost by fall and it 
candied into the coarsest grained honey I 
have ever seen. Nor do I think that Mitch 
ell was the only one who advocated the 
pan 
remember 


shallow idea, for I dis 
tinetly 
James Heddon’s honeyhouse all shelved 
off and covéred with 6-quart pans of hon 
ey. Of course everyone knows now that 
the honey should be ripened on the hive. I 
never tried that experiment again and 


evaporator 


seeing the venerable 


have never had any coarse-grained honey 
since from my bees, but in buying I some- 
times get hold of honey of slightly differ 
ent degree of fineness and have always 
noticed that the finer the grain the finer 
the flavor. For over 50 years I have had 
this idea firmly fixed in my mind. If I am 
in wrong, I’d like to be put right, 
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Just a few words about the melting up 
of fine-grained honey. For 50 years I have 


advocated heating to 135°, only being 
sure that it is all melted, that it will 
not candy again any sooner than if it 
had been heated at 160°, and that when 


it does it will again be in that fine state 
it was the first time; but when heated to 
the higher temperatures it is inclined to 
separate, part not, 
both injured. In 
proof of this, I once exhibited bottles of 
clover honey at the National Beekeepers’ 
Detroit 
bottled for 


part candying and 


with flavor and color 


convention in 
that had 


Association some 


35 years ago been 
over a year. 

I want to make it plain that just in 
proportion as the honey is ripened with 
the bees, just in that proportion will the 
in both grain and flavor.—C, F. 


Smith, Orlando, Fla. 


8 LA os 
SOME OBJECTIONS TO CAUCASIANS 


honey he 


Should be Kept in Certain Areas to Pre 
vent Crossing with Italians 


favorite 
a few beekeepers here in the West 


Caucasian bees have been a 
with 
for thirty years. Coming from a moun- 
they do under 


changeable weather conditions. Their abil- 


tainous country, well 
ity and willingness to gather pollen and 
nectar during cold spells is well known. 

However, they cause trouble in almost 
every locality where they are introduced. 
Beemen 


lected 


built up an industrious, gentle strain, may 


who, almost to a man, have se 


Italians and who have gradually 
have all the benefits of uniformity of the 
Italians upset by the introduction of Cau 
casians in the vicinity. 


If we ever are going to present a united 


front as beekeepers, we must adopt a 
standard and stay with it. The poultry 
men do it quite successfully when they 


adopt the white leghorn as the breed for 
one whole area. 
The beemen of some of our Intermoun 
Caucasians. 
devoid of 


tain valleys might unite on 
It is not that 
good characteristics. The first cross may 
be good and it may not, but after that the 
results are uniformly bad. 


Caucasians are 


It is not possible to keep Caucasians in 
their purity where a majority of the bec 
keepers have Italians. And Caucasians, if 
anywhere near, certainly are continually 
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“upsetting the apple cart” of every bee 
keeper who is trying to improve his strain 
of Italians. 

Italians of good strain do not gather 
much propolis, they build beautiful whit: 
combs, winter well, and produce as much 
surplus as any race. The Italians are 
beautiful bees which can not be said of 
Italian queens are easils 
found. Caucasian queens must be painted 
to be readily detected. Ordinarily it will 
require two to three times as long to find 
a Caucausian queen as to find an Italian. 


Caucasians. 


Caueasians entrance with 
much propolis. 
They sting much harder than Italians. As 
a general rule, they are not as gentle as 
Italians 
They 
ing very persistently. They do not build 
beautiful They refuse to enter 
empty supers placed above filled or partly 
filled 


robbers 


clog the 


propolis and gather too 


and much more temperamental. 


crawl and burrow into one’s eloth 


combs. 
supers. They are more persistent 
gather up foulbrood more 
quickly. They roll off the combs and boil 
out of the hive when smoked and are less 
controllable by smoke than Italians. They 
will not produce as much honey as Ital 
ians for the labor spent upon them. 

The only place for Caucasians as yet, is 


and 


in some isolated experiment station, or 
possibly in some mountain valleys, where 
weather conditions are very changeable 
It seems they do build up faster; but it’s 
not bees but surplus honey and, the time 
spent in getting it that counts. 

handled that 


as flies, but they do not stay 


I have Caueasians wert 
us gentle 
that way because the great majority hav 
Italians, The where the trou 


ble comes in. Hybrids when not mixes 


mixture is 


with Caucasians are endurable, but Cau 


casian mixtures are bad. 


Wesley 


uniformly 
Foster, Boulder, Colorado. 


== oe 
BEES RUSH HOME DURING ECLIPSE 


Great Excitement Among the Bees When 
the Moon’s Shadow Passes 
it will, no doubt, be interesting to most 


beekeepers to learn of the behavior of 
the bees during the e lipse of the sun or 
August 31, 1932, . Althoug! 
cent total! 
around here, it was enough to cause the 
wildest 


in our locality 


the eclipse was 


only 99 per 


excitement I have ever seen 


around beehives. 



















Up to the time the sun was half cov- 
red, the bees took no notice of it. The 
sky had been partly cloudy, and I assume 
they blamed clouds for the increasing 
darkness. From then on, however, the re 
turning bees increased gradually, reach 
ng their height at about five minutes 
ifter totality. At that time, the bees re 
turned so fast that they could hardly get 
through the opening of the hives. They 
elambered over each other to get in, and 
it did not seem to matter which hive they 
entered as long as they got under cover. 
Every hive looked as if a swarm was is 
suing, and the roar sounded like airplanes 
above. 

The excitement was transmitted to the 
vhole colony, and, for at least one-half 
hour, they roared as they do when smoke 
is blown into the entrance. I thought, if 
instead of a few hives there had been a 
thousand, what a sight that would have 
made. About 10 minutes after totality, 
there was hardly a bee in sight, with the 
exception of a few stragglers caught too 
far from home. After three-quarters of 
an hour the bees started flving again, but 
never reached normal the rest of the 
day.—Charles P. Thiel, North Andover, 
Mass. 
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SHORT CUTS IN MANAGEMENT 


Why Work So Hard When Bigger Crops 
Can be Secured Without? 


It seems L am getting lazier every day. 
[ know I am when it comes to beekeeping. 
Some years ago when | began beekeeping, 
I thought I had to he puttering around 


ae 


the bees all the time, doing this and that, 


vhich seemed to 


me quite necessary at 
the time. Of late, | have been doing less 
and less manipulating of hives and have 
been getting better results. IT am not be 
littling the value of efficient manage 
ment and proper manipulation of colonies. 
In order to obtain good results in bee 
keeping, the heekeeper must learn to do 
the right thing at the right time. 

Here are a few of the unnecessary 
things I used to do. Quite early in the 
spring I used to go through the hives and 
scrape out all the dead bees from the bot 
tom-hboard. Now I let the bees do that. | 
also equalized colonies, taking 


= 


combs of 





honey from colonies that appeared to 


have an over-supply of honey and giving 
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to the colonies that were not well sup- 
plied. Likewise, I equalized brood. Now I 
furnish each colony with a full super of 
honey (food chamber) in addition to what 
honey there may be in the brood-chamber. 
In the spring I don’t have to worry about 
stores. Furthermore, I find that the colo 
nies thus managed are, as a rule, in good 
condition in the spring, boiling over with 
bees, 

In the spring I used to raise up the 
food-chamber and put an empty super of 
black brood combs between the two 
stories, giving the queen the run of three 
sets of combs during the fruit bloom and 
dandelion honey flows. I now place a 
queen-excluder on top of the food-chamber 
and put a super of empty combs above the 
queen-exeluder. This confines the queen 
to the two sets of combs which should be 
sufficient for a good laying queen, no mat 
ter how prolific she may be. The super of 
drawn combs above is intended for any 
surplus honey that may be stored during 
the spring months. When the main honey 
flow starts I know where the queen is and 
am not obliged to hunt through three sets 
of combs to find her when supers for the 
main honey flow are given. 

When the main honey flow started, I 
used to try to drive the queen down with 
smoke out of the food chamber into the 
hrood-chamber proper, and confine her be- 
low a queen-excluder that was put on at 
that time. I faithfully kept the food 
chamber at the top of the pile of supers. 
This meant lifting the food-chamber off 
and on every time supers were given, At 
present the food-chamber is left on in the 
position it oceupies during the winter 
months and supers ure supplied above it 
as needed. I find that this method of man 
agement does not encourage swarming, as 
might be supposed. The queen has a lar 
ger brood-chamber and at the beginning 
of the main honey flow she will lay eggs 
for a time in the food-chamber then go 
down into the brood-chamber proper. At 
the close of the main honey flow the food 
chamber is usually well filled. As the hon 
ey flow tapers off, the bees fill the food 
chamber instead of putting the honey 
into the supers. 

This management ean be used to good 
advantage in regions where there is a 
long honey flow from sweet clover. In re 
gions where there is a short, heavy honey 
flow from alsike and white clover, manipu- 
lating the food-chamber in this manner 
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well. The food- 
well filled with 
honey. However, in localities where there 
fall honey flow, following a short 
heavy honey flow from clover, there is no 





work 
chamber might not be 


might not out so 


is a 
objection to keeping the queen in the 
two hive bodies throughout the season. 

By keeping the queen-excluder above 
the food-chamber throughout the active 
honey season I always know where the 
queen is and at the end of the honey flow 
when the supers containing surplus honey 
are removed, the colonies are all set for 
It also avoids lifting the food 
chamber during the honey flow. 


winter. 


When it is desirable to requeen without 
dequeening, the food-chamber can be set 
off on 
beginning of the main honey flow so that 


a stand placed at one side at the 


a young queen will be reared in it. When 
the surplus honey is removed in the fall 
the food-chamber with the young queen 
is placed back on the parent hive. The 
young queen in the upper hive usually 
survives. Thus requeening and feeding is 
accomplished at one stroke. 

During these days of low honey prices 
and small profits, if any, we must cut out 
all the useless frills of beekeeping and 
get right down to the fundamental factors 
in apiary management. We must cut pro- 
duction costs down to the quick in order 
to make a living margin of profit.—M. J. 
Deyell, Manager of The A. I. Root Com 
pany’s Apiaries, Medina, Ohio. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 
On page 537 in the September issue, 
mention is made of honey from red clover. 
We get some honey in a dry season from 
this source. The color here is water white, 
but the body is thin. Only in a dry season 
are the corolla tubes shallow enough for 
bees to reach the nectar. We have never 
from this 
Loeality, of course, makes a big differ 
ence. Red clover in Ohio must be a “bet 
ter bet” as a yielder of nectar than in 
Ontario. 

The comments on page 539 
ought to maka those who still extract all 
their dark honey and feed sugar, sit up 


had much of a yield source. 


Editor’s 


and take notice. One of the strongest ar 
guments he uses is the fact that feeding 
a two-to-one solution of sugar and water 
ages the bees so that the normal death 
rate in early winter is high. The bees are 
thus compelled to start brood rearing too 
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early for best condition at the time of 
normal First class logic 
that. Have you noticed that the heaviest 
winter losses are reported from apiaries 


brood rearing. 


that are fed heavily on sugar syrup? 

A self-serve stand as Mr. Ostergaard 
deseribes, beginning on page 540, would 
be ideal if it could be worked here. Down 
in this border locality, we have a lot of 
from 3000 to 12,000 ears 
that 

vaccinated 


tourists passing, 
a day. A lot of 


never 


crowd having (I 


take 


almost anything. The other day one of 


guess ) been will 
them borrowed a 30-pound honey pail to 
fill his radiator from the well; when my 
back was turned he 
car and beat it. 
Another 


about 100 yards from my stand and asked 


put the pail in his 


fellow ran out of gasoline 


if I would sell him a gallon to take him 
to the filling station a mile below. I said, 
“Yes, I keep a gallon in a can in my truck 
for emergencies. Here is a new can with 
a gallon in it; pour it in and pay me what 
He replied that he would be 
back in half an hour and return the can 
“QO. K. I shall look for 
I am still looking. 


it cost me.” 


full of gas. I said, 
you.” 

Mr. Dodge (page 555) gives a good ar 
ticle on standardization of honey contain 
mistaken about the 
t-pound Canadian pail. We were formerly 


ers. However, he is 


permitted to call our standard pail, a 5 
pound pail, that is, 5 pounds gross weight. 
The pail weighs 8 ounces. The net weight 
law now compels us to have this pail 
stenciled 4 lbs., 8 oz. net. The 10-pound 
pail is also stenciled net weight. Then wi 
have a 244-pound pail. A large number of 
our people would welcome a 10 pound, 5 
a 21%4-pound pail that would 
hold these amounts net. 

We are 
is working, too. We use 


pound and 


trying out another plan and it 
a much cheaper 
pint jar than the sealer, a clear, white 
glass with a screw cap and waterproof 
disk under the cap. Buying in large quan- 
tities, we get three jars for a little less 
than one lithographed 5-pound pail. W« 
are selling three for the regular price of 
the pail. We are keeping a few pails for 
an odd who insists on the tin 
next fall we plan to 
make a specialty of the glass container. 


customer 
container, but by 


The contents of three jars will just fill a 
pail, and when we tell our customers that 


they can set two jars aside until the first 
is empty and point out other advantages, 
they almost invariably take the glass, 
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In order to get a customer converted to 
the idea of buying three pints at a time, 
it is necessary to charge proportionately 
more for single pints than when three are 
sold together. In other words the customer 
in buying the three will see that he is 
getting a bargain. 

On page 560, Louis F. Cox says: “It ap 
pears to me that the way is now open for 
the use of a larger hive for comb honey.” 
Right you are, brother Cox. Last year I 


bought 20 eases of comb honey from 
Harry O. White, one of the best of our 


Ontario comb-honey producers. The sec 
tions were 4”x5”x13¢”, with plain cello 
phane wrappers. They averaged 16 ounces 
to the beautifully 
nearly all had straight combs and no pop 
that he did 
not use separators. At the meeting of the 
To- 


he managed to 


section, were white, 


holes. I eould see, however, 


Ontario Association at 
ronto, I 
produce honey like that without separa 


Beekeepers’ 


asked him how 


tors. He said: “Well, big Jumbo hives 
boiling over with bees, hives perfectly 
level, and each colony with a young 


queen.” Say, boys, didn’t Harry say a lot 


few words?—J. F. Dunn, Ridgeway, 


Ontario. 


ina 


=n Ao 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


Many Important Papers Read at the Re- 
cent Meeting in Paris 


The International Congress of Apicul 
ture held in Paris July 18 to 23, was some 
handicapped by the 
Though we had over 40 papers to be read, 
the authors The 
herring pond, so familiar to Americans, 
and the one 
chance we had of having Dr. E. F. Phil 
lips with us, was sadly marred by family 


what world erisis. 


many of were absent. 


was too broad this year, 


news. 

After the usual compliments of differ 
ent leaders of the nations represented, 
Professor Dr. Zappi-Recordati for Italy, 
Mr. Mayor for Switzerland, Mr. Thibaut 
for Belgium, Dr. John Anderson for Great 
for France, the 
sessions began presided over by Dr. O. 
Morgenthaler of Switzerland, Mr. Van der 
Flier of Holland, Count Zappi-Recordati 
of Italy, Mr. Thibaut of Belgium, and Dr. 
Jaubert, President of the Apis Club and 
Secretary of the International Congress 
of France, 


Britain, Baldensperger 
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and Austria sent their ex- 
cuses because of “family troubles” and 
many countries invited could not attend. 
Switzerland was well represented by its 
most conspicuous members. Great Britain 
had such known features as Dr. John An- 
derson, Morland of Rothamsted, and Burtt 
of Gloucester. Belgium had some faithful 
Mr. Thibaut and Father 
Haerens. Italy, though not in numbers yet 


Germany 


beekeepers as 


in quality, was present in word and deed 
in the person of the lively and well in- 
formed member of the Fascio Organiza- 
tion, Count Zappi, who gave us some good 
lectures on Italian ways of treating dis- 
ease, and on spraying in season so as not 
to interfere with bees. Yugoslavia, Hol 
land and Spain had some very keen repre- 
sentatives. 

The Spanish member, Mr. de Escalera, 
highly interested the audience by a won- 
derful novelty which, so he said, would 
be a revolution in the actual system of 
beekeeping and especially in gathering 
the honey. The hive invented by Senor 
Rovera has a kind of pipe-line device fixed 
in the through 
which the honey flows out, after a simple 
cut 


center of every comb, 
in the center, the honey being re 
ceived outside in the night time when all 
the the loss of 
honey, the pipe lines being strictly out 
of the way of the bees. 

Mr. Snodgrass was the only American 


bees are in, unaware of 


present. He gave the assembly his anato 
mie deseription of the bee sting which she 
out 


cumstances. 


sets or withdraws according to cir 
Every one spoke his own language, and 
as many understood only one language, 
Miss Nora Baldensperger repeated the 
principal details in the other tongues. 
Dr. O. Morgenthaler, the zealous mas 
ter of bee diseases, gave a graphic de 
scription of the ways and means by which 
the followed the in 
structions given at the Lebefeld Insti- 
tute near Berne. He said that they are 
now virtually free of American foulbrood, 
which is fought by complete destruction, 
and the Acarine disease which is treated 
by the Frow system. Nosema still gives 
them some trouble, but they also expect 
to be rid of the plague in a near future. 
Every one admired the energetic pro- 
ceedings and the well disciplined coopera- 
laboratories and beekeep- 
ers under the protection of federal laws. 
Yet, to be rid of the diseases once and 


Swiss beekeepers 


tion hetween 




































































Morgenthaler said that there 


nations, each 



















































fighting in his own country 
of the whole beekeeping world. Theoretic 

Zappi admitted the proposition 
feared that practically the sellers 
Moreaux of Nancy presented his in 
teresting report on fighting bee 


\uguste Baldensperger, a cousin 


how he formed ¢ X pe rts i 


and he thinks ere long they will be rid of 


also Oct upiled Sey eral 


standardization, and 


Minderhoud of Holland showed his 
submit to men’s wishes. He coneluded that 


Frisch could not come, 


to the colony 


much appre inted not only 


entomologists 


the he eke pers but 


Fontainebleau 
the O} portunity te 


French kings and emperors. Thus we 


in the world, being now 








Petit Gatinais, took us to his apiaries in 
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most remarkable in a year when the bees 
in some parts will have hardly enough 
honev for wintering, the hives were brin 


ful with honey. Mrs. Landras is his only 


Last but not least, Mr. T. H. Mamelk 
took the congressionists to the Museum 
of Apiaries in the midst of Paris in the 
Jardin du Luxembourg, where he gives 
lessons in practical apiculture, shows his 
hearers the different hives in use, and at 


racts many amateurs to apiculture. 

We also went to Dr. Jaubert’s apia 
aut Chaville. There he studies bee life, 
honey plants with whieh his garden is 
studded, honey and wax which he analy 
ses in his laboratory. All these in his 
leisure hours, for he has many other o 
cupations in chemical studies. 

The Xth International Congress of Api 
culture and the meeting of the Apis Club 
will be held in Madrid in 1935, togethe: 
with the Vith Entomological Congress, to 
which we now belong. We shall be glad to 
meet plenty of Americans in the young 
and energetic new republic now formed in 
the Iberian Peninsula and, in spite of my 
age, L hope we shall all meet there and 
admire the novelty alluded to above. 
Phillip J. Baldensperger, Niece, France. 
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LIVE BEES BOOST HONEY SALE* 


How to Arrange an Observation Hive for 
a Continuous Display 


There is nothing that will attract mo 
attention to a grocery window where ho 


ev is displaved it a honey exhibit at 


a fair than live bees. The hees mav he 
single-comb glass hive or in the hat 

on the head of demonstrator. As 

last mentioned is not practical in’ most 


CFASeCS, esort must be had to the obser, 
tion hive. This will stop and hold the at 
tention of the public 

The peve hologyv of selling honey is first 
to stop the peciestrian, then it is up to the 


pretty girl on sulesman to tell the stor 


‘ 


about bees. This storv will stop doz ns 
others. When thev ask questions, - % 
pretty girl doesn’t sell some honey, it 
yout fault. The bees will “press the but 
ton,” but vou must “do the rest.” 

When bees are confined in a glass hive 
fo St veral day S, the VY pecome listless and 


many of them die. To keep them fresh 
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ind snappy it is often possible to make a 

ooden tunnel or chute from the hive to 
the great outdoors. It can be made of thin 
lumber with an opening about 1”x2”. Gen 
erally this tunnel will have to be on an 


upgrade t 


»a point that will land the bees 
bove the heads of the pedestrians. 


The layout shown in the illustration is 


' that we have used all summer in our 
sales room. The wooden tube or tunnel 
aches from the entrance proper to an 
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Observation hive in The A. I. Root Company’s 
retail sales room. The bees pass through the 
wooden tube in going to and from the hive. 


opening in the window where the glass 


is removed and a sheet of tin with an 
opening substituted. The flight of the bees 
in this case is about eight feet 


Next 
chute 


from the 
sidewalk. 
make the 


flight to one of the top window panes in 


summer we propose to 


longer to elevate the 


the upper sash. While we have had no 

trouble with pedestrians as it is, we shall 

make it longer to be on the safe side. 
The Pritehards who have such a_ fine 


Medina on 


route 42, have been using an, observation 


mdside honey stand north of 


hive with a long tunnel for years with 


gratifving results. They made an improve 
ment by mounting the hive on a cente! 
pivot in the bottom. Directly over is the 
which is hollow and which con 


with the that 


top pivot 


nects tunnel reaches the 
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The 


vantage that the hive can be revolved so 


outdoors. arrangement has the ad 
as to present the other side of the comb 
for observation. The top entrance affords 
the bees a more direct route. The ar 
rangement here shown is simpler to make 
hut the 


making a top entrance at the upper right 


route can he made shorter by 


hand corner of the hive. 
No matter 


bees will keep fresh and snappy all the 


what scheme is used, the 


season. They gather nectar and pollen, 
show off the wag-tail dance when they 
come in with a load. They build comb, 


comb the hair of the queen, feed her, and 


form around her an admiring ecirele of 


hees. All these cunning little tricks we 
take pains to show our visitors. 

Now is the time to put window dis 
plavs of this kind in grocery windows. A 
continuous exhibit like that 
will 
need that kind of tonie not for one week, 


Root, Medina, 


I have shown 


keep honey selling. Just now we 


but every week.—E. R, 


Ohio. 
BEES IN COURT 


Meddlesome Neighbor Fails in Attempt 
to Compel Removal of Bees 


Father and I have kept bees in the city 
of New York for the 
From the two hives we 


past two years. 


have on the roof 


of our house we secured 375 pounds of 


honey last season. A neighbor learned 


that we were keeping bees and declared 
that they were a nuisance, stating that 


he was unable to leave his house without 
danger of being stung. His twelve-year 


killing 


water on 


old son took great pleasure in 


hees which he found getting 
the street where it was always abundant 
due to the extensive use of garden hose. 
I warned him that some day he would 
miss. 

Several months later this neighbor told 
me that 


standing in the shade of a tree with his 


while his wife and son were 


haby daughter in a carriage, his wife 


was stung near the eye. Two days later 


he said that her eye was starting to 
swell and that she was unable to sleep 
due to the intense pain, He also threat 
ened to take me to court and sue me for 
doctor’s bills. The swelling continued for 
week. The that the 


Health, after several warnings 


about a result 
Board of 


to remove the bees, served a summons on 


was 
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my father for violating the sanitary code 
and maintaining a public nuisance. 

The brought up before the 
Coney Island Court, within whose juris- 
diction we fall. We brought a home-made 
exhibition beehive and several pounds of 


case was 


honey with us. The sides of the hive were 
off the 
judge’s desk, much to the amusement of 
the audience. The judge heard the case 
and then said, “Bees in their proper place 


taken and the hive placed on 


are great things. The sanitary code of 
New York does not mention bees as a 
public nuisance.” The Board of Health 


policemen interfered at this point and re 
minded the judge that they had moved 
many hives with this law. “Inasmuch as 
there is no proof that anyone was stung 
by the bees, I dismiss the case. However, 


if anyone is really seriously injured, next 


time it will be cash. I think that bees in 
their proper place are a great thing and 
boy! how I like my honey. Case dis 


missed.” Father then presented the judge 
the court attaches 
with samples of honey. 


as well as several of 

To my knowledge, this is the first case 
that a beekeeper the 
Board of Health in this city. There were 
several of this kind tried in this 
city during the summer. I think that the 
error in pleading 
guilty to the charge. In our case we ad 
mitted but plead not 
guilty to the charge of maintaining a pub- 


has won against 


cases 
others was 


made by 


keeping the bees 


lic nuisance. The judge was not sure 
whether it was a violation or not and had 
to consult his law books. The other de 
fendants did not seem to want to fight 


their eases even though they disliked to 
part with their Edward Dubiel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


bees. 


2 AY os 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS 
have been doings in Can 
ada last We had a 
great Imperial Conference over here. Men 
from all quarters of the globe met, think 
out 


There 
since I 


great 


wrote. have 


ing they could perhaps find some way 
of our present difficulties. 
luck 


wom 


Thev brought their wives along, 
ilv, and had things been left to the 
en, something would have been accom 
plished in a hurry. Women are born diplo 
mats and strategists, yet not one man in 
a hundred recognizes the fact. 

Should anything worth-while result, we 


ean no doubt attribute it to the women’s 
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ideas, fondly imagined by their husbands 
to be their very own original brain waves, 

With a presidential election looming, it 
a pity that the American people 
not wise enough to choose a woman 
to control the next four year’s destiny of 
nation. And wouldn’t a woman dis 


seems 


are 


their 
pose of some bothersome questions in a 
hurry! The liquor question, for instance! 
Though great things were happening at 
Ottawa, a far more important thing hap 
had 
from my package bees. 


pened right here. I my first swarm 
The queen in the ten-frame hive, I call 

Queen 

June 3, 


Mary, since they reached me on 
the king’s birthday. The second 
queen, in the eight-frame hive, is Mrs. 
Hoover. Queen out 
She saw the foolish young things paying 
great attention to the inmate of a queen 
cell, 
(lelicacies allowed a royal, baby-bee prin 
So, flirt of her wings, and 
head, she delivered her ul 


Mary stepped first. 


feeding it royal jelly, and all the 


cess. with a 
a toss of he 
timatum: 
“ra that 
eradling so carefully, though, mind 
her if I 
wished. You are an ungrateful lot, so you 


not harm young queen you 


ure 
you, l could soon end career, 
are, and V’ll no longer have anything to 
do with you. To show you I am far from 
in the 


world and shift for myself. Those who are 


heing ineapacitated, T’ll go out 
my loyal subjects may accompany me, if 
they so desire.” 

With a fine gesture, she left behind all 
the stored-up sweets, all the food, gath 
ered and stored so thriftily, to her fool 
ish children. “You may need it,” she as 
serted. “I'll shift for myself.” 

And such a following! Away in a wild, 
dizzying whirl they went, settling when 
exhausted upon a cranberry tree near (not 
feet the old 
which they were shaken before the new 
hive just underneath. Thus Queen Mary 


twenty from home) from 


has found sanetuary, while in her stead 
reigns the Princess Royal. 

Already the queen-mother has a hive 
full of young bees. Her swarming, how 
ever, completely demoralized the young 
sters left behind. They were irritable and 
unsettled. The honey in their super re 
mained uneapped. Soon a small second 
swarm issued from the hive, circled for a 
few minutes, changed their mind and re 
turned to the hive. They swarmed again 
next day, this time shaking the dust of 


the home-garden from their feet—or was 
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it the home-polien from their wings? 
and away they went. 

The man of the house drepped his hoe, 
and sprinted after them but after a mile 
of this speedy pursuit, the malcontents 
raised to go over the mountain, and he 
gave up the chase, with less wind though 
considerably more sense. Since then there 
has been peace in the colony, and the 
Princess Royal must be proving a satis- 
factory queen. 

“Mrs. Hoover” swarmed with dignity, 
just three weeks later, and accepted her 
new quarters as if satisfied. I have not 
yet named her successor, and can not un- 
til after the coming presidential election. 
It may be Mrs. Hoover II, or will it be 
Mrs. Roosevelt? The name of my new 
queen depends upon the will of the Ameri- 
can people. “Mrs. Hoover,” in her eight 
frame home, filled the super given her, 
chockfull of honey, and capped it, too. 
Typically American, I'll say, and thrifty 
as they make them. A go-getter! 

How like the queen of the home are 
these queens. The success of the home de 
pends upon the queen of that home—the 
woman in the case. Of course the man 
doesn’t realize it. He swells out his chest 
and takes all the credit, but usually he is 
only the big reflector, and his wife the 
shining light. Man is the wind necessary 
to start the fire, woman the bellows. 

Every flapper nowadays knows a man’s 
weakness, and acts upon it. He loves 
praise; to be made much of; to be econ 
sidered a big, red-blooded he-man, and 
the girl has only to listen, open-mouthed, 
and round-eyed, as if fascinated, to have 
him eating out of her hand. If after mat 
riage, she uses the same tactics, she can 
twist that man around her little white 
fingers. Hats off to the queen-bee in every 


home.—Spinster Jane. 


—2 ao 
WINTER CASE AND HIVE STAND 


Single-Colony Winter Cases That Should 
Last a Lifetinie 


In overcoming American foulbrood, we 
place colonies about twelve feet apart to 
eliminate drifting, with all entrances fac 
ing south. For the same reason we favor 
the single-colony winter case. 


on” 


The floor of this winter case, 32”x2 


x25%”, 
is of yellow pine nailed on 2”x4” cross 
members. The cover is yellow pine with 
¢ypress where exposed to the elements. It 


is covered with heavy composition roof 
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ing. The sides and ends are all one piece, 
x Keystone copper-steel galvanized 26 
gauge sheet with beads three inches apart, 
size 120”x24”, which can be folded like 


basswood section. First make Vs in the 


beads at the corners with a eold chisel, 
being careful not to cut through the 
metal. Fold the beads in making a 4% 
inch lap with one corner in the middle of 
the lap and rivet with copper rivets. 

















Winter case with sides of metal. 

Force the metal box down over the floo1 
till the lowest bead rests on the floor, and 
nail the metal to the floor with small gal 
vanized nails. Make the tunnel entrance 
the width and depth of the bottom-board 
by first eutting an incision lengthwise 
through the center to within about one 
inch of each end, then cut direet to each 
corner, and turn all edges in at right an 
gles. Then insert the tunnel, the sides and 
bottom of which are metal, so that it will 
earry all water out. The top is closed by 
a board. 

This case gives room for 4” of packing 
below, six inches on sides, and about ten 
inches on top. The metal in one case costs 
about one dollar. We have used them sev 
eral years with perfect results, and find 
them light in weight and easy to handle. 

Our combination hive stands are made 
of concrete, the blocks being 18” long 
and 7” high. The forms for making them 
are made of %” lumber in the sides and 
1” lumber in the ends. Each block is re 
inforced with two pieces of steel wire. 
This type of hive stand enables the api 
arist to place his feet far enough under 
the hive to give proper balance when lift 
ing heavy supers._-Wm. Roy Stephens, 
Wingate, Indiana. 
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North, East, 


West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—When I 
think that a small tract of land will suf- 
fice for a man to grow 
fruit flock 
cow, and provide a corner for 100 or more 


a garden, some 
trees, keep a of chickens, a 
colonies of bees, then compare this with 
the hustle, bustle, and go of the average 
well, I 
most of our efforts are not 


sometimes 
wasted so far 
best out of life is con 


American 


as getting the 
cerned, Several out-apiaries, more equip 
hired 


more responsibility 


ment, more help, more expense, 


then when the crop 
is made and sold the money must be dis 
tributed around. I know beekeepers who 
home with 


do not hire any help, are at 


their families, and when the honey is sold 


the returns belong to themselves. The 
back-to-the-land movement that we read 


so much about is in my estimation a sign 
if the The 


small line of 


return of sound thinking. 


farmer with a diversified 
crops is the most independent of mortals. 

Many beekeepers who produce extract 
ed honey use from two to four supers dur 
some reason the 


ing the honey flow. For 


queen will use these supers for brood 
rearing to such an extent that at the close 
brood cham 
often 


This seems to be a great 


of the season many of the 


bers will be deserted and almost 
devoid of honey. 
waste of space, to say the least. Most bee 
keepers have observed this and have left 


in abundance of honey in the supers for 


winter stores, 
gi Yon Yon Yo. Yo Yn. Sn Sn t-_ E Yn Bo > “> pS Ye > | 


¥ ¥ 
¥ Most of the Early Crop of Honey Has Al- ¥ 
¥ ready Left the Hands of Producers, Also ¥ 
> Some of the Later Crop. ¥ 
¥ 
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Generally speaking, the crop has been 


satisfactory so far as amount of honey 
per colony is concerned, But as to prices, 
not at all. This has been a buyer’s mar 
ket and by far the larger per cent of the 
orange honey is out of the hands of pro 
ducers. This is our earliest as well as one 
of our best honeys. Coming early it is not 
only in demand but many producers are 
in need of money at that time and sell to 
Sage-buckwheat and 
later but considerable of 
these varieties have also passed out of 


get ready money. 


buekwheat are 


the hands of producers, perhaps most of it 
to market. 





wonder if 


Weather for th« 


season, very few days approaching what 


conditions are ideal 
we call hot. Most farmers have more pro 
duce than they can sell at a profit. But 
it might be worse; they might not have 
anything to sell. Prices of land have de 
preciated as well as everything else. Bees 
held 


ments of 


have their own with most invest 


similar character. Beeswax is 


our worst complaint, there being little o1 
no demand.——L. L. Andrews, Corona, Cali 


fornia, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


California, we 


Here in 
no longer try to know in 
advance what the season will be. It is a 
fact that we still have a few beekeepers 
who guess about the season. They might 


as well be guessing about that as any 
thing else. Guessing will not solve our 
problem. It takes more. We must know 


our bees, our location, and our ability to 
be on the job. 
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Colonies Build Up in Time to Take Advan 
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We have two kinds of beekeepers, those 
their 
extensive trip through the 
part of the state, I found the 
heekeepers of the first class a busy lot. 


who know bees and those who do 
not. On an 


northern 


In spite of all seasonal drawbacks, they 
have a crop. They are students; they are 
readers of bee literature, this includes the 
of the bee 
keepers’ association; they are at the meet 
ings; and they know their bees. In the 
other class, there are many discouraged 


journals; they are members 


beekeepers. They tell us the season has 
been against them, their bees just would 
not build up to get the little crop they 
might have had. Strange as it may seem, 
they admit their 
in the same breath they tell 


neighbors have a good 
crop; you 
there is another drawback; the big bee 
keeper has so many bees that they take 
away all the nectar before his bees can 
get into the field. He can give more rea 
than would fill this 


space. The beekeeper who knows his bees, 


sons for his failure 


makes few excuses—he is too busy. 
We have had a lot of fine bee weather 
higher temperature and much sunshine. 
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Some wild flowers continue to bloom in 
the higher altitude. Alfalfa and star this 
tle are still blooming but the nectar flow 
indicates the end of the crop is near. Bee 
keepers are busy with extraction and 
some honey is reaching the market. Bee 
keepers complain of the low prices, but 
they can sell, and that is more than the 
average farmer can do with his crop. We 
find a better spirit of hopefulness with 
our beekeepers than any other class of ag 
riculturists. This in itself is hopeful. 
November 16, 17 and 18 will see a great 
gathering of beekeepers at Riverside. The 
occasion is the annual convention of the 
state association. The Riverside County 
heekeepers sav they will produce 3,000,000 
pounds of honey this year and many bee 
keepers will be present who operate from 
1000 to 7000 colonies. If you can be in 
California at that time be sure to meet 
with us.—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, 


California. 


ARIZONA. The first of September is 
onsidered the end of the rainv season 
here. The rains have been extremely spot 
ted over the state. In some areas there is 
onsiderable grass and wild flowers, and 

other spots just a few miles distant 
there has been practically no rain at all. 
I some areas the bees should fill up well 

winter and in other places they need 
fecding now. The colonies that are in need 

f honey now are generally colonies that 


head poor queens during 


g the spring honey 

| talked with a producer the other day 
who stated that his bees did not gather a 
pound of surplus honey this spring and 
that they did not have enough honey to 
carry them through the winter. He stated 


t} 


at there was no fall honey in sight. I 
have heard of but very few producers who 
got anything like a normal crop. With a 
light crop it is safe to say now that there 
will not be a large crop earry over into 
next year. 

I have not heard of any car lot sales 
heing made to date. Buyers are not offer 
ering anywhere near the price for honey 
now that they were two months ago. Pro 
ducers are not anxious to give their prod 


uct away vet. The few who produced as 





much as a car of honey are holding it 
until winter, or perhaps until after Christ 
mas, before trying to sell. 






— 


Honey is selling fairly well locally. I 
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have sold more locally during July and 
August than in past years for the same 
period. The price is about the same as 
last season. Prices and wages have held 
up well here until the past few months. 
Mr. P. H. Benson and Mr. Glen F. Blair, 
state bee inspectors, have covered south 
ern Arizona during the past two months in 
their inspection work. They state that 
there is but very little foulbrood in Ari 
zona. A few cases of the disease are found 
occasionally. The inspeetors have been 
very successful in combating the disease 
n this state. However, it is the belief of 
many that the disease does not spread as 
fast or thrive in this hot, dry climate. 
This disease seems to do more damage in 
states which have a moist climate.—Les 


lie Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 


WYOMING.——-A_ recent trip through 
some of the best honey-producing loeali 
ties of the state showed conditions to be 
very bad. Reports have been circulated 
rather generally that Wyoming was hat 
vesting a bumper honey crop this year. 
\s a matter of fact this is the poorest 
season we have had in many vears. The 
honey flow started off strong, and some 
producers were extracting as early as July 
13. P OSsp ets were exceedingly bright 
and many beekeepers began to wonder if 
they had sufficient cans and storage 
space. This optimistic outlook soon 
changed as the sweet clover went to seed 
enrly and the bees were unable to find ne« 
tur. Some producers who extracted earl) 
in July have not extracted since and ex 
pect a light extraction this fall. 

While there has been ample water for 
irrigation in most sections of the state, 
the important nectar-bearing plants have 
not developed as they should, due to the 
lack of rain. U. S. Weather Bureau ree 
ords for July and August show precipita 
tion far below normal, This has been the 
dryest summer Wyoming has experienced 
in the last eight years. The average’ pre 
cipitation for July was .98 inches, while 
the average for the forty-year period was 
1.34 inehes. Less than 2 inches of rain 
fell at Laramie during these two months. 
The bees have been at a standstill for the 
past three weeks and very little honey 
has been extracted. 

A heavy frost on August 29 precluded 
any possibility of the bees filling the 


hives on a fall honey flow. This frost was 
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reported rather generally over the state 
and snow fell in the mountains. If condi 
tions in the Rocky Mountain region gen 
erally compare with Wyoming the export 
of honey in 1932 will be far below normal. 
Local 


the state 


sales are being pushed all over 


and considerable honey is being 


moved in this way. The merchants are 
becoming more interested in honey sales 


and are really giving honey a chance. 


There is considerable price cutting at the 
present time. 
itself when 
Gilbert, 


It is hoped this will adjust 
extracting is over.—C. H. 
Wyo. 


Laramie, 


TEXAS.—The weather during the 
month of August was very agreeable to 
the bees in the southwest part of the 
state. Rains and cloudy weather caused 
the desert plants to bloom, and a light 
honey flow oceurred throughout the 


month. This allowed the bees to build up 
field force 


on to take advantage of 


nicely and a heavy is coming 


whatever honey 


flow may 


Sane ee ef 
¥ 


Honey Crop Conditions and Prospects Are y 
Greatly Improved Over Earlier Estimates 


oceur., 


b> > > > > oo eo > eo oO > 
production much 
higher than the reports of last month .in 
dicated. Reports from all over the state 
show that there is a normal crop and 


Honey seems to be 


most localities the crop has been heavy. 
Bitterweed 
Texas to the 


honey is being stored in east 


disadvantage of honey pro 
ducers. Cotton is still yielding in the cen 
tral part of the state, from all 
eations broomweed will give a fall honey 
flow throughout its The 
fall-blooming sumacs are in fine condition 
and full of buds. This will be good news 
to those who have taken their bees to the 
hills for a fall honey 

Preparations are under way for a large 
exhibit of at the meeting of the 
Southern Conference at Houston, Decem 
who wish to send an 
exhibit should write for instructions rela- 
tive to shipping. A. W. Bulay, Livings 
ton, Texas; H. E. Coffey, Whitsett, Texas; 
or H. B. Parks, Route 1, 368, San 
Antonio, Texas, will be glad to receive 
such inquiries. Exhibitors must bear the 
expenses of transportation. 


and indi 


range. various 
flow. 

honey 
ber 5 and 6. Those 


Box 


Some combination of circumstances has 
brought about quite a demand for honey. 
There is no increase in price and it seems 
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probable that the demand has _ beer 
brought about by the buying publie’s 
making the discovery that honey is 
cheaper than sugar, which is more than 
true in many places in Texas. Quite a 
sale is being developed in extracted hon 


ey in ten-pound cans. 
San 
San 


The price to the 
Antonio is 69 cents. 
Antonio, 


consumer in 


H. B. Parks, 


Texas. 


MANITOBA.-—At this date 
ber 7) so many interesting things 
that I know 
about. 
first in everyone’ 


(Septem 
are hap 
which to 


pening searcely 


write Honey prices are perhaps the 


s mind. The crop is good, 


and it is moving quickly to market both 
in carloads and in truck loads. This is 
the first year we have known grocery 


brokers to go into the country to buy. In 
other years they waited for the produ 
er to perhaps wrote him 
letter. 


Prices are 


come in or 


as last 
holding for 


much the 
We hear a lot about people 


same year. 
higher prices, of poor crops in other prov 
inces, and that honey is sure to be higher 
but the with 
sale is showing little interest in the price 
later on. What he can get now and get 
quickly is the interesting point. 

Low prices of tinned honey on this mar 
ket have pretty killed the glo3s 
business. Dealers in glass containers have 
cut their prices sharply but state that it 
has not made any 


later on; man honey for 


nearly 


difference in sales. 
tt ttt 444 Ott 
Y 


¥ 
¥ Public Institutions Have Definitely Sub- ¥ 
y stituted Honey for Syrup and Show No ¥ 


Inclination to Change. ¥ 

4 A 
ee ee ee ae 
Honey is now firmly entrenched in the 
menus of our public institutions. When 
the market was almost bare in the late 


spring and prices advanced sharply, the 
the 
prices rather than change to syrup. 


advanced 
The 


future of the relief organizations are un 


purchasing agents paid 


certain as a vigorous effort has been made 
to put everyone to work. It will be Octo 
before we will know 
they buy a lot of 
did last year. 


ber or November 


whether or not will 


honey as they 


A visitor from the neighboring state of 


Minnesota a few weeks ago expressed 
himself as greatly surprised at the promi- 
nence given honey in our important gro- 
ceries. Honey has been featured by splen 


did table and window displays, and, in the 
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daily advertising lists there is searcely a 

day that it is missed. We have had a fear 

that with the prevailing low prices we 

might lose out in advertising but such is 

not the case. Honey must be moving well 

or it would not receive this prominence. 
L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





NORTH DAKOTA.—The main honey 
flow from sweet clover began a week or 
ten days earlier than usual and continued 
strong until about the middle of July. At 
that time dry weather set in and pros 
pects for a good yield of honey diminish 
ed as the season advanced. Reports re 
ceived of late from several points in the 
state indicate that the honey is of uni- 
formly high quality but that only a half 
crop has been secured. Many colonies will 
need feeding this fall to augment their 
winter stores. 

Along with the poor season for honey 
production other troubles arose, particu- 
larly with the making of nuclei, increase, 
and the activities of queens. Practically 
every beekeeper with whom I have talked 
has told me that he has had much trouble 
this season on account of colonies becom 
ing queenless or their queens being su- 
perseded. Beekeepers who resorted to 
making nuclei for during the 
fore part of summer, report that the nu 
clei failed to build up to strength as is 
the case in normal seasons of good honey 
production. 


VEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
Y 


Y 
¥ The Governor of This Great Honey Pro- W 
¥ ducing State Has Promised to Call the ¥ 
¥ Attention of the Public to National Hon- yv 
¥ ey Week. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
ee ana e 
With National Honey Week not far in 
advance, some of the leading beekeepers 


increase 


in this state plan to sponsor special honey 
and 
banks. This promises to be an excellent 
way of featuring honey before the public 
and every beekeeper who can do so should 
take advantage of the honey week op- 
portunity. Recently the Governor of 
North Dakota has advised the North Da- 
kota Beekeepers’ Association that he will 
make special mention of National Honey 
Week, calling the attention of the people 
to it through the daily press. 


exhibits in the windows of stores 





Bee inspection has very 


nicely this season and with the inspection 
season over there are many evidences of 


progressed 


IN BEE 
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the benefits accruing to the beekeeping 
industry through this service. Several 
deputy inspectors have been employed 
this summer and as each one entered the 
field he was supplied with a list of all 
apiaries in which American foulbrood has 
been known to occur in North Dakota. 
Looking over the inspection reports I find 
that all of these places where American 
foulbrood was previously found have been 
rechecked in addition to inspections con- 
ducted in new territory. In the majority 
of instances the places where American 
foulbrood was found in previous years 
and burned, there was no recurrence.— 
J. A. Munro, Fargo, North Dakota. 


KANSAS. 


Burlington, 


-A meeting was held near 
Kansas, on August 14. The 
original date for this meeting was July 
14, but, due to the high water in the val- 
ley of the Neosho, the city: of Burlington 
was cut off from the rest of the world at 
that time. The meeting had the largest 
attendance of any beekeepers’ meeting 
held in Kansas in recent years. This would 
indicate that those interested in beekeep- 
ing are taking more interest at present 
than Another beekeepers’ 
meeting will be held just north of Chanute 
on U. 8S. Highway 73W, September 11, 
on the farm of Mr. E. L. Yount. This is 
to be a meeting of the Southeastern Kan- 
sas Beekeepers’ Association. 

ia ee fl 

The Quality of This Year’s Crop of Honey 
Is Better Than It Has Been for Many 
Years. 

¥ Y¥ 
BPP III PIPPI PPP POON 

The prevailing prices of honey seem to 
be slightly lower than for the 1931 crop. 
The quality of the honey is many times 


heretofore. 


better than any crop that has been pro- 
duced in Kansas for the last ten or fif- 
teen years. Buyers are a little 
buying as compared with other years, ap- 
parently being more cautious in building 
up a supply of honey. Undoubtedly this 
slowness of marketing will pick up with 
the increased buying ability of the pub- 
lie. 

The prevailing low prices of honey are 
discouraging beekeepers to a certain ex- 
tent. They are optimistic in their manage 
ment as against the pessimism in mar- 
keting. From the production standpoint, 
this will result in better management, 
due to the fact that beekeepers are leav- 


slow in 
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ing more honey on the hives than usual. 
Honey of very fine quality which is being 
left the 
through the winter and spring will im- 


with colonies to carry them 


prove colony conditions. There should be 
but little winter loss and an abundance of 
the 


honey har 


bees should be ready fo1 
vest next season, 

The hot, dry weather which came dur- 
ing the latter part of August inhibited a 


good honey flow from smartweed. Very 
little rain has fallen since about August 


14. During the latter part of August and 
first part of September, the weather has 
been rather cool, with shifting winds, 
which have for the most part been north 
erly or easterly in direction. This has had 
restrict nectar secretion. 


Manhattan, 


a tendency to 


R. L. Parker, 


Kansas, 


BRITISH 
maple on to 
utest optimism 
the Waterloo! 
torrents and with dull, cloudy 
after 


and more depressed. In 


COLUMBIA. 
fruit 


From earls 


bloom there was the 


pre among beekeepers. 


Then Rain eame down in 


skies day 
day everyone gradually grew more 
August word came 
from all quarters that the crop was re 
eent. It 


tion after unusually great expectations in 


_ 


duced 50 per was a sad realiza 


the spring, but the weather in keeping 


with the times was abnormal. Not for thir 


ty years has so much rain been known in 
the months of July and August. 

the latter 
weather has improved, and, as a 
the late 


taken on a 


Sinee the 


result of 


part of August, 
fireweed have 
life. At this 
time (September 5) the bees are working 
both all day 
the harvest will be prolonged to make up 
for 


rains, clover and 


fresh lease of 


looks as though 


long, so it 


our earlier disappointments. 
Importing bees by the pound from Cali 

fornia is becoming more and more popu 

British 


package established in March has ample 


lar in Columbia. A two-pound 


time to build up in time for the impor 
tant honey flows, and often gives better 
results than an established eolony. 

The still 
adherents. three year’s 


brood-chambet has its 
After 


gaining ground in 


glass 
trial it is 
some quarters, cheek 
colonies proving that sunlight stimulates 
brood-rearing to a remarkable degree. One 
ingenious device is a slidir shutter to 


o 
ig 


cover or uneover the glass as desired. 
This is an excellent way to diseover the 
condition of the brood chamber without 
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any disturbance, and even in winter show 

ing the exact position of the cluster. 
This is only-one of the many ingenious 

inventions of W. J. 


provineial apiarist, who, since his retirs 


Sheppard, our late 


ment, will no doubt have more time to 
devise other improvements and innova 
tions which will benefit beekeepers. 


Florence A ° 


Columbia. 


Greenwood, Victoria, British 


NORTHERN INDIANA.—White clove: 
and alsike yielded little nectar this year. 
At some yards a considerable amount of 
hasswood honey was secured and in sandy 
regions along Lake Michigan and els 
where, horsemint produced well, the latte: 
Sweet 

more 
this 


red clover affording 


clover in 
than the 


summer! 


blooming in August 


northern Indiana gave 
usual amount of honey and 
this followed by 


additional 


was 


some nectar. Bees are now 
September 5) working on heartsease an 
goldenrod with prospect for a heavy flow. 


\ltoge ther there will 


ve more than an av 
erage crop of honey, probably about 125 
pounds of surplus per colony in well-kept 
aupiaries where bees have access to bottom 
lands. 

At some vards a large amount of honey 
dew was gathered in July, while at othe: 
apiaries only a few miles away no trae 
of it The difference 
owing, probably, to the presence or ab 
whieh attracted the 
hees more than did the product of the 


aphids. When one gets a few tons of hon 


eould he seen. was 


sence of sweet clove 


eydew honey it’s a problem to know what 
to do with it. 


vt 4444 4 44 £4 4 4444 £44444 4 ete 


+ Y 
¥ This Enterprising County Association Has ¥ 
¥ Adopted Standard Prices for the Season. ¥ 
¥ 


pr rrr rr rrr rrr rr rrrrrprprrrrra4 

Little beekeepers grow into big bes 
keepers and most of them are price-cut 
ters. We are trying to “educate” them in 
getting a fair price but it is uphill work. 
Last 
County beekeepers with about 35 in at 


month we had a meeting of Porter 


tendance and a standard schedule of 


prices for local sales was agreed upon 


However, there are always some fellows 
who think it smart to cut under, although 
the 


no more is sold in aggregate. 


_ 


With the burning of many colonies of 
hees last year by the inspector, the fou 
brood situation in this locality is vastly 


improved. At our county meetings the 
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importance of getting rid of disease was 
stressed and beemen generally in this 
county are awakening to the fact that 
burning is the best remedy. Beekeepers of 
other counties nearby, I am told, are not 
so fortunate in ridding themselves of 
\merican foulbrood.—E. 8S. Miller, Val 
paraiso, Indiana. 
WISCONSIN. The 


crop has been variously estimated at from 


Wisconsin honey 
25 per cent to 50 per cent by various peo 
ple who have had an opportunity to get 
in touch with beekeeping conditions in 
the state. From my own observations, and 
from reports from beekeepers, I am in 
clined to estimate the crop at about 40 
per cent. There are very few sections in 
which the beekeepers have not secured a 
partial erop, and in a few localities, par 
ticularly the southwestern part, the crop 
There 
was practically no honey gathered from 
alsike the the 
season, secured a 25 


surplus of 25 
the 


from honeydew. 


from sweet clover is very good. 


clover. In early part of 


many 
indications are 


pounds or more, but 


that this was mostly 


y+ +--+--+-¢--4-¢--4-4-4.¢-¢-4-<¢- ¢-¢-¢-4-¢-¢ 4 ¢-¢-4-¢-4 
ry 

¥ Honeydew Honey in the Winter Stores ¥ 
¥ Presents a Serious Problem in Preparing ¥ 


+ Bees for Winter. ¥ 
s 4 
b> >> > > o> > > > oo eo > oP > > o> > > >A 


Even these late crops of honey from 


basswood and sweet clover were found to 
be cloudy and apparently contained some 
This that 
heekeepers will have to feed sugar syrup 


honeydew. means Wisconsin 
or see that the bees are wintered only on 
honey that was brought in in late July. 
No doubt there will be many who will not 
take any precautions, and it will be in 
teresting to learn whether any prediction 
ean be made as to losses when honeydew 
is unusually abundant. 

. have a great 
improvement in foulbrood con 
ditions in some counties I visited during 


been interested to find 


American 


the summer. Where this disease was wide 
ly distributed ten or fifteen years ago, it 
is now limited to a few apiaries. If a sys 
plan for the eradication of 

foulbrood could be financed, 
there is no question but what the disease 


tematic 
American 


could be completely eliminated from the 
North There 
less than 50,000 colonies of bees in Wis- 
1915, 163,000 
1930, which may be said to represent the 


American continent. were 


econsin in and colonies in 
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results of systematic eradication in Wis 
consin. 

Wisconsin beekeepers are enthusiastic 
about the American Honey Institute and 
having found it difficult to make pledges, 
quite a few have resorted to making a do 
nation of honey. Several 60-pound cans 
have already been pledged. 

The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation will hold its next 
tion at Madison on 
m ¥, 


annual conven 
December 8 and 9. 


Wilson, Madison, Wisconsin. 


GEORGIA._—In 
belt or region, bees are 


in extremely poor condition. Only small 


the forest 


Piedmont 


great pine 


lower 
clusters ean be seen between empty 
combs. Many colonies have deserted their 
hives, and the moth have destroyed the 
combs. About one-third of the bees, spring 
count, carried over old honey, enough to 


but the 


left are dwindling as well as the clusters 


sustain them so far, few stores 


of bees. 
This the the 
drouth and excessive rains that have fall 


condition is result of 


en since. The bees haven’t had a chanee, 
and will not, beeause in this great region 
there is nothing except early honey or 
pollen plants 

Beekeepers who happened to have in 
ferior honey carried over from last year 
get the 


finan 


are feeding, whenever they can 
take it. A 


able to do so, moved their bees in 


bees to few who were 
cially 
July from the forest into the more culti 
the 


from peas, beans, and Mexican clover. 


vated areas, in order to eateh flow 


a in eS ite 
¥ Y 
¥ Many Beekeepers Saved Their Colonies ¥ 
Y from Starvation and Secured a Little Sur- ¥ 
¥ plus by Moving. 

¥ 
ee ee ee eae 


Some moved a portion of their bees to 
the fields of 


clover the more northern 
states. Some moved 400 miles, to the 
Blue Ridge Mountain section, and some 


moved down into north Florida, wherever 
partridge pea fields could be found. Thus 
they have made a little surplus and saved 
their bees. 

the 
region 


throughout Piedmont 
hill 


about as much honey as usual. There is 


Bees great 


Plateau or red have stored 


not a great number of commercial api 
aries in this section because the average 


yield is always much less than it is fur 
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ther north or south, but there are many 
appear at all 
the honey markets with good “red” honey. 
the northern of the state 
the foothills mountains the 
beekeepers have made their usual good 
of reporting a 
bumper crop. There are quite a number of 
commercial apiaries in this region, and 


J. J. Wil- 


energetic side liners who 


In 
through 


part 
and 
crop honey; 


some even 


all bees are in fine condition. 
der, Waycross, Ga. 


WESTERN OHIO.—-Temperatures have 
been abnormally high recently, which has 
tended to the main nectar flow. 
Showers been better distributed 
thus improving prospects for a fall honey 


shorten 
have . 
flow. The prospective size of the main 
honey crop continues to dwindle for this 
a whole. While it will probably 


area as 


be above what we now estimate, it is not 
likely to reach normal, judging from the 
opinions of in northwestern 
Ohio. located 


sections where rainfall was favorable and 


beekeepers 
Occasional beekeepers in 
where colonies were in condition to make 
the most of the honey flow, have obtained 
a bumper crop. Some report as much as 
200 pounds per colony. 

Almost 


year’s honey 


everywhere the flavor of this 
better than last 
and the color is reported lighter. Several 


is year’s 
earlots have been sold at about the same 
price of last year. The demand is rather 
slow. Beekeepers are not through extract 
ing. Quite a lot of requeening has been 


done which is certainly a paying propo 


sition. 
The field meeting of the Ohio Beekeep 
ers’ Association was held at our home 


apiary on August 8. About 300 beekeepers 
from this and neighboring states were in 
attendance, Every one reported a good 
time. The day was ideal, and we were cer 
tainly glad to meet so many beekeepers 
EK. R. Root 


was the principal speaker. Many remark 


from all sections of the state. 


ed on the general feeling of good fellow 
ship which prevailed. I believe it was the 
largest meeting of beekeepers ever held 
in Ohio at the home of a beekeeper. 
Some of our beekeepers are taking ad 
of value to be 
through at the Ohio 
State Fair at Columbus. The bee-and-hon 
exhibit 


vantage the advertising 


secured an exhibit 


ey has always been one of the 
outstanding features of this fair.—Fred 
Leininger, Delphos, Ohio. 


N 
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WESTERN NEW YORK.—We are 
having a wonderful honey flow from buck- 
wheat and goldenrod. Many yards will 
average well over 100 pounds per col 
ony on the hives from this source, at this 
writing (September 4) and the flow is 
still heavy. If the weather continues fa- 
vorable, it will last for several days yet. 
For the first time in many years we are 
short of equipment as everything in the 
line of supers is in use and the bees are 
filling them faster than we can take them 
off, extract the honey and put them back 
on the hives. With the fruit harvest just 
around the corner we are having little 
difficulty keeping busy. 


se nen See Sin Sine Hine ae ee ae 
¥ 
{ Having Apiaries Widely Scattered Results 
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in More Nearly Uniform Crops Year i 
After Year. ¥ 

¥ ¥ 
p> >>> > > > > > oo >> >> 4 


Our beekeeping operations keep us in 
with conditions in five counties of 
New York. We have never se 
eured a good crop in all our yards the 
same season and this year has been no 
exception. Western Niagara County is 
usually the poorest part of our territory 
but this year it gave us our best crop of 


touch 
western 


white honey with northern Genessee next 
best. In eastern Niagara, southern Erie, 
and central Livingston counties there was 
almost a failure on white honey. Except- 
ing Livingston County these locations are 
coming strong with the fall honey flow. 

With this wide spreading of our api 
aries for the past several years, we have 
entirely avoided the total crop failures 
we so often encountered formerly when 
our apiaries were centered more locally. 
It is also true that we are missing high 
total averages, but we are maintaining a 
more even production every season which 
assists somewhat regular and dependable 
disposal. 

New clover seeding is in excellent con 
dition, much of it coming into bloom this 
fall, which possibly may be detrimental 
to next year’s development. 

Honey markets are fair in comparison. 
We are selling at least our usual amount 
locally but at somewhat lower retail prices 
last With wholesale prices 
about the same, there seems to be a will- 
ingness on the part of dealers to handle 
little smaller margin than 

M. Myers, Ransomville, 


than year. 


honey on a 


H. 


formerly. 


New York. 
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ONTARIO.—The cool weather we are 
having today (September 6) reminds us 
that once more winter will soon be here, 
and that the honey flow for 1932 is past. 
Buckwheat yielded fairly well during 
much of August, but our one really hot 
day for the season, August 31, when the 
thermometer registered near the hundred 
mark, effectually stopped the nectar in 
the few fields of late buckwheat still in 
bloom at that date. From reports at hand 
I estimate that the yield of dark honey 
is larger than usual as some sections have 
had a late flow for the first time in many 
years. We will have about as much dark 
honey as clover, but a large percentage 
of it is from sweet clover that could not 
be saved from getting mixed with buck- 
wheat. I understand that many others 
have had the same experience. 

Prospects for selling really dark buck 
wheat honey are not good. The export de 
mand seems to be poor at present, and I 
was told recently that Cuban honey is be- 
ing laid down in Europe at prices so low 
that buckwheat from this continent can 
not compete with it. Local demand for 
light honey is fair but not as good as last 
year. We have maintained last year’s 
prices and feel that we have sold just as 
much as we would if we had quoted much 
lower than last year as some have been 
doing. ; 

A feeling of optimism is noticeable in 
regard to export trade in light honey. 
Whether this is justified is yet to be 
proven, As a result of the Imperial Con 
ference recently held at Ottawa, New 
Zealand and Australia are definitely giv 
en a preference in the British markets 
over foreign honey. It was understood 
that Canada was to have the same agree 
ment, but someone seems to have fallen 
down badly since no mention is made of 
honey in the text of the agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United Kingdom. 
For a time no one seemed to know just 
where we stood, for if we did not get the 
preference given to New Zealand and 
Australia, the only alternative appeared 
to be to market our product as “foreign” 
and pay the duty accordingly. However, I 
have just received definite assurance that 
Canadian honey will also have this pref- 
erence which amounts to seven shillings 
per 112 pounds. At the present rate of ex- 
change this figures out a bit over 1% 
cents per pound; with higher priced ster- 
ling, the duty would increase according- 
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ly. My views on tariffs in general are 
pretty well known but it seems to be a 
case of “everybody is doing it,” and I 
simply pass on this information without 
comment. 

With an abundance of moisture for the 
past six weeks almost everywhere in On 
tario, prospects should be good for clover 
next year in most localities. Some few 
sections were so burnt by early and long 
continued drouth that little spring seed 
ing was successful. Fields are green al- 
most everywhere in this locality and 
spring-seeded clovers have made a good 
growth; but with the alsike seed market 
so demoralized, it is not likely that much 
will be left for seed. 
sin Fann Sn nnn in Sn inn nnn nn Sn. Sn nn nn 
Y A Demoralized Market for Alsike and 
Sweet-clover Seed Has Greatly Reduced ¥ 

the Nectar Resources of the Locality. 
PPP PPP PHP OO 
Alsike has been our main dependence 
for white honey, although it has been 
very uncertain, All things considered we 


¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
Y 
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do not think that we are now in a first 
class honey-producing section. For one 
thing, we are too near Toronto and too 
intensive farming is done for best bee 
keeping. Generally speaking, an inten 
sively farmed section is not as good for 
bees as a poorly farmed community, al 
though there are exceptions, to be sure. 
When thousands of acres of alsike were 
being grown for seed, and later on hun 
dreds of acres of sweet clover for the 
same purpose, a failure of white honey 
was never thought of. With these two 
crops eliminated, it is a different story 
altogether. 

This reminds me that it is possible fo 
Jay Smith to keep 400 colonies at one 
place in Indiana. (See page 569, Septem 
ber issue.) His locality may carry that 
many profitably in one apiary but the 
great majority of ranges will not carry 
half that number. I am sorry to say that 
we have had to limit our yards to fifty or 
less. Yes, it adds to work and overhead, 
but it is a choice between getting a very 
poor crop with large apiaries, or doing 
more work and having more expense and 
getting a fair crop. With all due regards 
for friend Smith’s ideas and judgment, I 
believe that there are comparatively few 
locations that can profitably support 400 
colonies in one place.—J. L. Byer, Mark 
ham, Ontario. 
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BES Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Short Night for Bees 
Perhaps you would like to know the 
effect the total eclipse of the sun this af 
ternoon had on the bees. The weather was 
warm and the sun was shining bright. The 
bees were 
When 
began to 
into the 
room taking comb honey out of the supers 
total. I stumbled 


into the bee 


working heavily on goldenrod. 
it began to get dark so the shadows 
appear, the bees began to pour 
hives. | was working in the honey 
as the became 
through the 


dark 


eclipse 
darkness yard, 
as night, when light dimly began to 
work 


began to 


uppear, The bees ceased 


entirely, 


but as soon as the sun shine 


again, the air became filled with outgoing 
chickens 
at the sudden darkness. 
Newport, 


and cows stood bewil 


N. H. Wil 


be cs, T he 
dered 
Vermont. 


— AA oO 
Result of Shipment of Bees to China 
L am still on the map and working with 
the bees that I brought over. They are all 
in the vieinity of Canton, South China. I 
have had to change my 


son, 


plans and come 


down here to revive the bees because of 
the big 
still 
a small crop of honey during the month 
of April from the orchards of the orange 
fruit 
confronting the 


loss sustained on the voyage. I 


have about 1000 colonies and I got 


There are 
beekeeper in 
this part of the world which I have never 


and lichee trees, many 


problems 


but on the 
conquered in 
activity in 
many 


encountered anywhere else, 


whole, I believe 


North 
bee eulture 


they ean be 


China, where a great 


began. There are mor: 
bees there brought over from Japan 
in 1930, than there are 
them. So I am 


and try 


now, 
beekeepers to keep 
going to stay down south 


and make it a success. | am leavy 


ing this afternoon on a month’s trip into 
the interior of China, 
West 


have 


away up the famous 
River to look into the country that | 
heard has been a great 


honey coun 


try. That is in the province of Kwangsi 


near the French Indo China border. When 
| get back, if the bandits do not get me 
in the [ shall write the article 
I promised you.—C, Reidel, Can 


meantime, 
George 
ton, China. 


Apiaries Destroyed by Flood 


Ll am sending you a picture of our Le 


ona apiary after the flood on July 3, 1932 
This picture was taken the fourth day 
after the flood after we had hauled the 


and shook the 
combs. It was the 
that 1 have 
full of 
were 


hives to higher land 
out of the 


struction of 


water 
worst de 
bees ever had. 
The hives were all 
that there 
10,000 colonies washed away up and 
Frio and 
feet higher 


N. Mayes, 


honey. It is 
estimated between 50 
and 
down the Leona rivers. The wa 
than ever known 


Dilley, 


ter was 12 


before.—J. Texas. 
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Remnant of an apiary in Texas that was destroyed by flood during the honey flow. 
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BEEKEEPING IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Upper: Discussing the disadvantage of too much drone comb in tbe brood, chamber. Middle: 
An up-to-date apiary in old Port Royal. Lower: Section of the demonstration apiary at the Do 
minion Experiment Station, Kentville, Nova Scotia. E. D. Craig, apiarist, in charge 
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Bees, Men and Things 


(You may find it here) 


i? 





“T am having more requests from be- 
ginners in beekeeping than ever before, 
asking for assistance to get started right 
with bees.”—C. L. Sams, Wake County, 
N. C. 

“T have than one-third as much 
honey as I had last year. There has not 
been a failure since I have been 
keeping bees, which is about 15 years.”— 
Henry W. Weatherford, Halifax County, 
Va. 

“T have been greatly pleased in read- 
ing about Dr. Phillips’ travels in Ger- 
many. I studied beekeeping there myself 
with my other horticultural studies in 
3erlin-Dahlem. The bees are a hobby with 
me, and a medium to pollinate fruit trees, 
Heinrich Rohrbach, 


less 


such 


flowers and shrubs.’- 
Essex County, Mass. 

“The white honey crop was about half 
of normal on account of excessive rains 
until the middle of July, although the 
bees were very strong. But the fall honey 
years. The bees 
almost solid and 


flow is the heaviest in 
have the hives filled 

there may be some surplus.”—N. H. Wil- 
son, Orleans County, Vt. 

“There has been honey here all through 
the season. We have plenty of goldenrod 
and are hoping that the frost will not 
eatch it too soon. Last year it turned 
black early in October. There are 1000 
acres of goldenrod here in large blocks on 
the salt meadows. Clover is not grown 
here. In fact, all the farm land is going 
back to brush. I live three miles from the 
ocean on the road to Long Beach.”—John 
Fehsal, Ocean County, N. J. 

“The honey department entries at the 
Mid-West Horticultural Exposition to be 
held in Marshalltown, Iowa, November 15 
to 20 are open to any producers in the 
United States. In former years, a number 
of out-of-state entries were made and the 
quality of this honey was very good. We 
are inviting any producer to enter this 
show. The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
meeting will be held this year in con- 
junction with the Horticultural Society 
and the Mid-West Horticultural Exposi 
tion at Marshalltown, November 17 and 
18.”—-F.. B. Paddock, Story County, Iowa. 


“The honey exhibit at the Missouri 
State Fair this year was the prettiest, 





most attractive, and one of the largest in 
our history. It was enthusiastically com- 
plimented by the State Fair directors and 
others. The beemen and women deserve 
hearty congratulations. Women were eager 
to copy the prize-winning recipes in the 
honey cooking exhibit, and they appre- 
ciated the free honey recipes that were 
distributed from the Department. There 
was a strong demand for honey during 
the entire week, and on Saturday, the 
last day, when sales were permitted, hon- 
ey sold like hot cakes, the fastest I have 
ever seen at the State Fair.”—Clay T. 
Davis, Boone County, Mo. 


“The loss of queens and supersedure 
that takes place during the first few 
weeks in package bees is caused by too 
much disturbance while the clusters are 
small and the young queen is easily ex- 
cited. I have bought many packages dur- 
ing the past twelve years. Sometimes the 
loss of queens was very discouraging, but 
now I feed lots of syrup and leave them 
as quiet as possible for the first six weeks. 
[ am not having any loss of queens now. 
Of course, there is some difference in the 
different strains of bees, but I am sure 
that the most nervous strain can be han 
dled without losing queens. I discovered 
that the trouble is all in the handling 
when I let a neighbor beekeeper have a 
part of cne of my shipments.”—David 
Pile, Ravalli County, Montana. 


“IT have noted from time to time con- 
siderable discussion as to the best size for 
winter entrances. Mr. Demuth solved the 
problem, so far as I am concerned, by sug- 
gesting for the coldest part of the winter, 
a vertical entrance half an inch wide and 
one and one-half inches high. It has the 
distinct merit of not becoming blocked by 
dead bees between the apiarist’s winter 
visits.”—Reginald H. Macdonald, West 
moreland County, Pa. (The vertical en 
trance in connection with a tunnel, one 
and one-half inches high, was suggested 
to the Editor years ago by Morley Pettit. 
It has been found quite satisfactory not 
only in ordinary winter cases but also 
when black building paper is used for the 
winter case. The vestibule thus formed is 
warmed by the sun shining on the black 
paper, thus keeping the entrance dry.— 
Editor.) 
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~ Food Department 
Malitta D. Fischer 








Posters 


At this season inquiries from beekeep 
ers indicate a keen interest in honey 
posters. With National Honey Week com- 
ing this year Novem 
ber 7 to 21, there is 
little time left to get 
such material ready. 
Posters should be 
used in such a sales 
promotional program. 
Many of the larger 
food companies as 
well as equipment 
companies employ 


creative artists or 





maintain them on a 
permanent payroll just to work out poster 
signs, illustrations for window ecards, and 
artistic combinations for billboard ad 
vertising. Any of these types may be 
called posters. Posters are silent salesmen, 
picturing the story to the consumer. 
Sometimes the result of the use of the 
product is pictured as the most promi- 
nent, thus building appetite appeal and 
stimulating the consumer to use the food 
after purchased. Outdoor advertising is 
the oldest form of written promotion ad 
vertising that we know anything about. 
Frank LeRoy Blanchard in “The Essen 
tials of Advertising,” says 


“Tn the Louvre, in Paris, may be seen a 
poster, made of papyrus, dated 146 B. C., 
offering a reward for the recovery of two 
slaves who had escaped from Alexandria, 
in Egypt. Another found in a temple in 
Jerusalem and issued in the reign of 
Herod the Great, forbade the entrance of 
foreigners to certain parts of the temple 
upon pain of death. In the British Mu 
seum in London there are exhibited well 
preserved posters, also of papyrus, taken 
from the walls of buildings in Pompeii 
and Jerusalem. 


“From the early days of civilization 
until now the poster has been a popular 
medium for placing before the public com 
mercial, religious, or political informa 
tion. Wherever men congregate posters 
have been found effective. When placed 
upon walls or billboards on public thor 
oughfares, where they can be easily seen, 
they usually arrest the attention of pass 





ersby long enough to put across the mes 
sage they convey. 

“To 85 per cent of the population, out 
door advertising offers a blackboard from 
which there is no turning away. It teaches 
people when they do not know they are 
being taught. Thousands of persons who 
are indifferent to newspaper or magazine 
advertising can not escape the lure of the 
attractive posters, the printed bulletins, 
or the flashing electric light signs that 
greet them on every side.” 

Beekeepers Behind the Times in Use of 

Posters 

I quote these few paragraphs to show 
how far behind the times we really are. 
Very few of us would want to admit that 
we as beekeepers do not use a means of 
advertising which had been started as far 
back as 146 B. C., and which is still prov 
ing to be a good one. Yet how many bee 
keepers have taken advantage of posters, 
either indoor or outdoor? I know many 
have wooden signs with the words “Hon- 
ey for Sale,” in the yard or near the road. 
Such a sign is better than nothing, of 
course, but many of these signs are not 
attractive. There should be something par 
ticularly inviting on the sign; its message 
should be foreible enough to bring the 
passersby into your store, shop, roadside 
stand, or whatever it may be. The honey 
houses or honey stands now being built 
are more attractive. Many of them have 
three sides of glass and the honey shows 
through beautifully. These are fine. But 
they would be more practical if before 
they were reached, posters or signs or 
billboards could precede them for a block 
or half a block telling something about 
the honey and making a special offer. The 
public is always interested in specials. 

Beekeepers who are asking about pos 
ters constantly want to know why Ameri- 
can Honey Institute can not issue a pos 
ter for use in its consumer educational 
Honey Institute 
wishes it could, but until it knows exactly 


program, American 
how many beekeepers will use such pos- 
ters and pay for them, it can not proceed 
along these lines. It could not afford to 
have unsold posters on hand. The cost of 
designing such a poster, color illustra- 
tions, printing or lithographing would be 
far more than the operating budget of the 
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Institute would permit. The U. 8. Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory had an excellent honey 
poster and may still have a few copies 
left. These posters are sold at cost to the 
heekeeper, yet but a few use them to the 
extent they should. 
An Inexpensive Honey Poster 

You can still have a honey poster. In 
almost every town there is a drugstore. 
All drugstores sell cosmetics. Have you 
ever noticed what beautiful window dis 
play ecards, posters, and window sign set 
If you haven’t, 
perhaps you will make a point to notice 
them the next time you go by your local 


ups advertise cosmetics? 


drugstore. As a rule, these window cards 
are discarded by the druggist after the 
window is taken out. Hundreds of such 
posters and signs are thrown away not 
only by druggists but pool hall managers, 
cigar store owners, candy shops and othe: 
retail store employes. Did it ever occur 
to you that by a little retouching, some 
enamel, and a little elbow grease for the 
paint brush, you could transform one of 
these discarded window posters into clev 
er honey silent salesmen? Such a plan 
works, is practical, stimulates interest in 
honey, and sells honey. 

Miss Lavonne Taylor, Assistant Secre- 
tary, American Honey Institute, had been 
asked to spend a week at one of the state 
fairs. In preparation for her work in the 
honey educational booth of this fair, she 
wanted a poster. She knew she would 
have the usual little counter signs but she 
wanted a big poster, one that could oceu 
py a table by itself, tell a story, and be 
so smart in appearance that folks would 
just have to stop and look at it. In con 
sidering the matter, she happened one 
day to be passing a Barbara Gould cos 
metie window in one of the local drug 
stores. She was much impressed with this 
window poster and called my attention to 
it. She said, “I am going in and ask the 
druggist what he does with such signs 
after he takes out the window and also 
offer to buy that sign. I want to see what 
I ean do in covering up the lettering with 
enamel and make a honey poster for the 
honey booth at the State Fair.” 

When she asked the druggist, he told 
her that such posters are, as a rule, en 
tirely too soiled for re-use and besides 
the advertisers for such organizations 
would send a new poster and window set 
up; therefore he expected to throw it 
away. Miss Taylor asked to buy the sign 
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and the druggist told her she could have 
it after he took out that particular win 
dow. She gave him her telephone number 
and he ealled her when the sign was 
taken out. 

I wish everyone of you could have seen 
that poster when Miss Taylor finished 
putting on sixty cents worth of black and 
ivory enamel. She used some black gum 
med letters to state the message; in the 
little shelves, where formerly cold cream 
and astringent bottles and tissue building 
cream stood, were placed jars of honey, 
honey orange marmalade, tubes of honey, 
honey hunks, On the platform in front of 
the large middle panel of the poster were 
placed a cellophane-wrapped honey fruit 
cake, honey nut brownies, cellophane 
wrapped honey spice cake, cellophane 
wrapped honey baked apple, and a few 
other items. 

In discussing the wording for the pos 
ter, we decided that it should say to the 
consumer, “Honey is Usable.” The prod 
ucts resulting from the use of honey were 
on the platform, honey was in the little 
shelves, and a statement to the effect that 
the recipes for using honey in this man 
ner were free on written request to Amer 
ican Honey Institute. That homemakers 
visiting state fairs are interested in using 
honey is indicated by the written requests 
now coming in as a result of one week’s 
work. 

Posters are silent salesmen. They must 
tell a story without talking. Could a bet 
ter story than honey is usable be told by 
such silent salesmen? Take whatever old 


get. Cover them 


signs or posters you can 
up with enamel, choosing your own colo! 
scheme. Inelude your particular trad 
mark if you wish, but have the poster 
clearly tell the consumer that honey is 
usable, that recipes for its use are now 
available, and then tell them where the) 
can get those recipes. 
A Penny Post Card Brings Honey Recipes 
Any homemaker may receive a set of 
honey recipes free by sending a post ecard 
or letter request to American Honey I) 
stitute. How many beekeepers are telling 
homemakers in their community that? If 
the homemaker, after preparing a certain 
type of food service, finds it particularly 
popular with her family, she’s going to 
make it again and again. She is going to 
tell other folks about that combination. 
It’s up to you as beekeepers to see that 
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every one of your customers get the right 
type of recipes for using honey. 

The type of recipe one homemaker likes 
may not be the type another homemaker 
likes. And the flavor of your honey may 
not be the flavor that makes up as good 
one way as another. For instance, dark 
strong honey is not suitable for white but- 
ter cream cakes or the milder fruits. I 
used some honey that was just a bit 
twangy but not really strong. It turned 
the pears pink in the canning process. 
The same type of pear was canned with a 
lighter honey by the same process and it 
came out white as do pears when canned 
in sugar syrup. I used a stronger south- 
ern honey in sour cream combinations and 
found it unsatisfactory, but that same 
honey made a most wonderful devil’s food 
cake and brownies. 

Try out some of the combinations with 
your own honey, then, if your family does 
not like them, you can be sure other fam 
ilies will not like them. Find for yourself 
the type of combination your honey is 
particularly fine for, then make up some 
posters telling that message. 

More details of the poster Miss Taylor 
made over may be had by writing Ameri- 
ean Honey Institute. 


Allied Interests Have Honey Posters for 
National Honey Week 

If you are planning National-Honey 
Week displays for your local grocery (and 
you should be if you really want to move 
honey), you may secure window cards 
similar to the type prepared last year 
from The Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. The Kellogg Company will also 
have a new honey recipe folder which bee 
keepers may secure in quantity and have 
their grocers give them with honey pur 
chases. See that your local stores use such 
window ecards and recipe folders in com 
bination windows of Kellogg’s cereals and 
honey. 

Bisquick (“the new thrilling food in 
vention which makes anybody a perfect 
biscuit maker”) and honey may be satis 
factorily featured together. The General 
Mills Company have a special window or 
counter eard telling about Bisquick and 
its service with honey. Write to the ad 
vertising manager of this company . at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, if you wish a 
supply of these. 

The Pabst Corporation, through its ed 
ueational department, will suggest com 
bination exhibits of Pabst-ett and honey 
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and will furnish any grocer interested in 
such a combination display, recipes for 
Pabst-ett and honey. These recipes will 
be free to any grocer who wishes to dis 
tribute them to his customers. 

Other companies such as Kroger Foun- 
dation, Great Atlantic and Pacific, and 
National Tea Company are planning a 
honey drive for November 7 to 12 and 
may also have posters available. 

What Are You Planning for National 

Honey Week? 

How many of you are makimg honey 
drives November 7 to 12? A program for 
this week awaits you at the Institute of 
fice. Get it now and get things under 
way. Posters, displays and honey recipes 
make honey sales. 

In considering all this, you won’t for 
get American Honey Institute, will you? 
[f you don’t know what it is doing to 
move honey, write and find out. Be con 
vinced and then if you want the work to 
continue, become a contributing member. 
With enough contributing members, and 
renewal of supporting members, American 
Honey Institute can continue to be a 
stimulus to the honey market. And don’t 
forget to send me the dates of your win- 
ter meetings. There’s a serap book for 
that meeting, and, if you send the dates 
soon enough, it will be sent to you. Your 
beekeepers will enjoy it and it is bound 
to help them in marketing their honey. 

Outlines for posters, sketches for pos- 
ters, National Honey Week programs, 
recipes, grocery display outlines, bakers’ 
display outlines—these and many others 
are available to you through the Institute. 


And remember that honey 


posters are 
silent salesmen picturing a story to the 
consumer, showing a result of use of 
honey, building appetite appeal, and stim 
ulating the consumer to use more honey. 


| WU 
TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 620.) 
| had several hundred sections with 
honey in them, the best ones having about 
four ounces and from that down to half 
aun ounce. Most of the sections were ear 
ried over to the next year and the honey 
produced was anything but fancy. Thus 
I learned that one must use judgment in 
putting on supers, or rather he must be- 
come a good guesser. 
I wanted better bees, so I purchased 
an imported Italian queen. I used» the 
(Continued on page 652.) 
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All work connected with the care of 
the bees should be finished this month in 
most northern localities. Bees that are to 
be wintered outdoors should be arranged 
for their long winter rest before the end 
of the month, but colonies that are to be 
wintered in the cellar are, as a‘rule, not 
put in until after they have had a good 
cleansing flight in November. In the 
South, any attention the colonies may 
need in preparation for winter may be 
given either this month or next. 

Why Many Colonies Perish During 

Winter 

Thousands upon thousands of colonies 
are lost every winter because of some de 
fect that was not remedied by the bee 
keeper in late summer or fall. Those who 
corrected any existing defects as de 
scribed in these Talks last month, should 
have their colonies in good condition for 
winter. If this was neglected, it is not too 
late even now to inerease greatly the 
chances of good wintering by uniting 
weak or medium-sized colonies and by sup 
plying additional stores to any colonies 
that may not have enough. 

Degree of Strength Needed for Good 

Wintering 

While it is often possible to winter lit 
tle colonies that occupy only three or four 
spaces between the combs when the out 
side temperature. is near freezing, it is 
much safer to unite two or more such 
eolonies to make one good one. A strong 
eolony in a single-walled hive should oc- 
eupy not less than six of the spaces be- 
tween the combs on a frosty morning, and 
in a double-walled hive the cluster should 
occupy all of the spaces and touch the 
sides of the hive. An arbitrary rule as to 
the size of the winter cluster can not well 
be established since a small cluster com- 
posed chiefly of young bees may be in 
better condition to withstand the winter 
than a large cluster composed largely of 
old bees. 

Weak colonies can be united early this 
month by the method described in these 
Talks last month. If the uniting is to be 
done later, after the bees have formed a 
cluster, it is not necessary to use the 
newspaper between the two brood-cham- 
bers, but the chambers should be ar- 
ranged so that the clusters will touch each 





other. After they have united, the empty 
chamber, or the one containing but few 
bees, can be taken away. If the colonies 
to be united occupy only three or fow 
frames the unoccupied combs can be tak 
en out of each hive, then the combs con 
taining bees of one colony ean be set in 
the vacant space in the other so that th 
two clusters touch each other. 

Those who want to experiment in win 
tering weak colonies should take out the 
lightest combs and arrange a division 
board on each side of those remaining, 
so that packing material may be put in 
the vacant space, thus confining the col 
combs. While sue} 


colonies can often be 


ony to four or five 
wintered success 
fully, it is usually advisable to unite in 
stead. 


Amount of Honey Needed for Winter 

Many beginners make the serious mis 
take of leaving too little honey for the 
bees during winter, expecting to watch 
them in late winter or early spirng, and 
supply the deficiency then if needed. In 
most such cases, the colonies consume all 
their stores and starve to death long be 
fore the weather is suitable for examina 
tion in the spring. The only safe wey is 
to provide more than the bees will really 
need to carry them through until the 
weather is favorable for examination in 
the spring. It is better to leave enough 
honey not only for winter, but for spring 
brood-rearing also, thus making it unnec 
essary to disturb the colonies in early 
spring to see if they need more stores. 
Each colony should have not, less than 25 
to 30 pounds of honey now in order to be 
sure that there is enough to last until 
spring and it is better to have 40 to 50 
pounds so that they can forge ahead ir 
brood-rearing in early spring without th 
threat of starvation. 

Those who provided an extra story 
(food-chamber) and had it filled with 
honey during the summer to supply an 
abundance of stores for winter and spring, 
may well have a comfortable feeling re- 
garding the safety of their bees so far as 
stores are concerned. Except in extremely 
cold climates, the food-chamber may be 
left in place without disturbance during 
the winter and spring, thus automatic: 
ally supplying winter stores, spring stores, 
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and additional room for the expansion of 
hbrood-rearing in the spring. Many are suc- 
cessfully wintering their colonies in two 
stories, even in the northern tier of states 
and in Canada. In very cold climates, 
some take off the food-chamber in the 
fall and store it in a heated room or in a 
warm basement to be given to their colo- 
nies in the spring before extensive brood 
rearing has started. 

If the colonies are to be wintered in 
single stories, it is extremely important 
to make sure that they have plenty of 
honey to last until they can be supplied 
with more in the spring. The experienced 
beekeeper can determine with fair aceu- 
racy the amount of honey simply by lift- 
ing the hive, but beginners should weigh 
the hive, if in doubt. A standard ten- 
frame hive with a metal cover and an in- 
ner cover, but with empty combs, weighs 
about 34 pounds. Making allowance for 
some pollen and four or five pounds of 
hees, about 40 pounds should be deducted 
rom the total weight of the hive to de- 
termine the amount of honey. If platform 
scales are not available, the hives can be 
weighed with ordinary spring scales by 
under one end, then the 
other, raising the hive slightly each time 
to take the reading. The sum of the two 
weights will be approximately the weight 
of the hive and contents. A standard ten- 
should 


hooking first 


frame hive weigh around 70 


pounds in order to be sure of enough 
stores for winter. An eight-frame hive 
similarly equipped should weigh around 
{5 pounds. If any weigh less, the only 
safe thing to do is to substitute frames 
heavy with honey for frames that are 
light to bring the weight up to the re 


quired’ amount, or feed sugar syrup. 
How to Make Syrup for Winter Feed 


In estimating the amount of syrup need- 
ed, one must count on about as many 
pounds of granulated sugar as the colony 
is short, not allowing for the water used 
in making the syrup. This is because the 
bees consume a portion of the syrup in 
the activity of taking it from the feeder 
and storing it in the cambs. Thus, if a 
colony lacks 10 pounds of having the re- 
quired amount of honey, 10 pounds of 
granulated sugar will be needed. To make 
this amount of syrup, put slightly more 
than five pints of water into a vessel and 
heat it to the boiling point, then stir in 


10 pounds of granulated sugar, Continue 
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heating until the syrup approaches or 
reaches the boiling point. 

The syrup can be fed in the ordinary 
frietion-top pail feeder, the lid having 
about 30 small nail holes punched through 
it. The feeder filled with syrup should be 
inverted directly over the hole in the in 
ner cover so that the bees can come in 
contact with it. If an inner cover is not 
used, the feeder can be placed directly 
on top of the frames by cutting a hole to 
fit the feeder in a piece of tough paper to 
cover the hive. An upper story should be 
placed on top to protect the feeder, and, 
if the weather is cold, packing material 
should be placed around the feeder. 

Winter Protection 

The final step in the preparation of 
bees for winter is that of providing pro- 
tection. Colonies wintered out of doors in 
the North should be protected from cold 
winds by some sort of windbreak, If the 
hives are not aiready in a sheltered place, 
they should be protected on the windward 
side by a high board-fence, not solid, but 
with boards spaced apart an inch or so. 
On the farm, a temporary windbreak can 
easily be made by leaning corn foddet 
against a fence or other support. 

If the bees are in double-walled hives, 
the chaff tray filled with dry wheat chaff, 
finely broken forest leaves, or some such 
packing material should be carefully fit 
ted in place with the packing material 
pressed down around the edges to be 
sure to shut off any possible air currents 
between the chaff tray and the wate 
table. The entrance should be reduced by 
means of an entrance closer so that it is 
not more than 
two or three inches long. 

If the hives are single-walled, winte: 
protection may be given by arranging a 
box large enough to allow from two to 
four inches of space below and on the 
sides and five or six inches on top. A 
bridge, or tunnel, must be arranged from 
the hive entrance to an opening in the 


% of an inch deep and 


box so that the bees can fly on warm days 
during the winter. After the packing ma 
rain-proof cover 
should be put in place to be sure that 


terial is in place, a 
the packing is kept dry. 

If such a box or winter case is not read 
ily available, the hives can be packed at 
but little expense by using water-proof 
building paper (36-inch width) to hold 
the packing in place. Single-ply building 

(Continued on page 652.) 
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Packing Over Double Covers 
Question Is there any objection to packing 
the hives just as they mre over the metal tele- 
scoping cover and all instead of taking off the 
telescoping cover’—John D. McColl, Michi- 
gan 


Answer.—Theoretically, heat would be 
lost through the top of the hives slightly 
faster the left in 
place, unless a little more packing is put 
on top. This is on account of the air space 
the 
which, on account of a difference in tem 


when outer cover is 


between outer and inner covers, 
perature above and below, would result in 
circulation of the air, thus carrying some 
of the heat giving it off 
through the outer cover. In practice, it 
is doubtful if you would notice any dif- 


ference in the way the bees winter. 


upward and 


Moving Colonies Close Together for Winter 


Question I have permanently packed win- 
ter hives which are too heavy to move. The 
combs and bees are transferred from the sum- 
mer hives into winter hives. The winter hives 
are in a row close together, facing south. The 
summer hives are in a row facing east. Can 


the bees be transferred from the summer to 


winter hives where they set without causing 
confusion ?——O. E. Smith, Minnesota. 
Answer.—These bees would be consid- 


erably confused and many would get into 
the wrong hive unless great care is used 
in transferring them. You can greatly re- 
duce confusion by moving the summer 
hives a foot or two each day, then grad- 
ually turn the entrances so that they will 
face in the same direction as the winter 
hives and directly in front of them. They 
can then be 
much confusion, Another way would be to 


until later before transferring the 


transferred without causing 


wait 
bees so there will be few if any flights 
for a month or two after they are trans- 
ferred. 

Brood Combs Darkened with Age 


Question When brood combs 
with age, does the dark color result in harm to 
the brood? Will it cause foulbrood? Will it re 
sult in time in the bees being smaller in size 

Joseph Schatzdorfer, Pennsylvania, 


the brood-chamber 
become darker with age until they are al- 


become dark 


? 


Answer.—Combs in 
most black. This does no harm. Bees ap- 
pear to do as well on old combs as on new 
ones. The discoloration of the combs has 
nothing to do with either of the brood dis- 
eases. These diseases may appear in colo- 
nies having new combs or old, there being 
no difference in this respect. The cells be- 
come slightly smaller in diameter after 
several generations of brood have been 


reared in them as cocoon after cocoon is 
added, but if they become too small for 
brood rearing, the bees tear away the 
walls and build them new. In doing this 
they usually leave the accumulation of 
cocoons at the base. 


Food-chamber Below Brood-chamber in Winter 

Question.—Would it be better in wintering 
bees to put the brood-chamber above the food 
chamber with an inner cover between instead 
of having the food-chamber above’? Would not 


this be warmer for the bees?—Adrian R. Har 
old, lowa. 
Answer.—-A_ serious objection to this 


arrangement is the danger that there may 
not be enough honey in the brood-cham- 
ber to last during winter. This would re- 
sult in starvation unless spells of warm 
weather should come frequently enough 
to allow the bees to carry honey up as 
needed. If there is enough honey in the 
brood-chamber to last the colony during 
the winter it would be better in your cli- 
mate to take off the food-chamber in the 
fall and store it in a warm until 
spring than to leave it under the colony 
of bees exposed to dampness and low tem- 


room 


peratures. 


Preventing Crystallization in Sugar Syrup 

Question | fed some syrup that was made 
in the proportion of two parts of sugar to one 
part of water by measure. The water was } sil 


ing before measured and kept hot over a slow 
fire while the sugar plus one spoonful of tar 
taric acid was added slowly. The syrup was 
left for several days before feeding, but was 
not crystallized. After the bees stored it, some 
that was uncapped crystallized and the bees 
threw it out. What mistake did I make!—P. I 
Vautier, New Zealand 


Answer.—While the syrup was standing 
before being fed to the bees there was an 
opportunity for the formation of small 
crystals that would be invisible to the 
naked eye before the bees had opportun- 
ity to modify it. No doubt there would 
have been less crystallization if the syrup 
had soon as it was cool 
enough. Since you used a slow fire, it is 
possible that the crystals were not com 
pletely dissolved. Many minute crystals 
not visible to the naked eye may have 
been left, which, of course, would hasten 
crystallization. Raising the temperature 
of the syrup to the boiling point, or nearly 
so, would have destroyed these minute 
crystals. Tartaric acid acts only when 
heat is applied. Therefore, to bring about 
partial inversion by means of tartaric 
acid the syrup should be brought to the 
boiling point for at least a few minutes 


been fed as 
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after adding the acid. In most cases it is 
ssible to make syrup for fall feeding 
hat will not crystallize readily by adding 
a little extra water (have slightly more 
than one part of water to two parts of 
sugar by measure), by making sure that 
even the minute crystals are destroyed by 
heating the syrup to the boiling point or 


io 
+ 
t 


nearly so, then arranging the feeders to 
feed rather slowly in order to give the 
hees an opportunity to modify it. They do 
this by adding invertase which inverts 
the sugar to a sufficient degree to pre- 
vent granulation usually for several 
months. 


Grading Rules for Comb Honey 


Question Where can I obtain the latest 

es for grading comb honey? What should 
each grade weigh?—Chas. E. Stewart, Michi 
ran 

Answer.—The various grading rules in 


use in this country are published in the 
more complete books on beekeeping. The 
United States grading rules, together with 
the color chart for grading comb honey, 
can be obtained by writing to Jas. I. Ham 
bleten, Bureau of Entomology, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The United States grading rules 
minimum net weight of 12 
ounees for United States fancy, 11 ounces 
for United States No. 1, and 10 
for United States No. 2. 


specify a 


ounces 


Holding Down Number of Colonies 
Question, Which is better, to unite colonies 
n the fall or to kill the surplus colonies when 


one has more bees than he wants ?—A. F. Hurd, 
Maine. 
Answer.—When too much inerease has 


heen made, the colonies are usually below 
normal in strength in the fall. Therefore, 
it would certainly be advisable to unite 
instead of killing the surplus of colonies. 
Of course, if they are abundantly strong 
now, there would be no advantage in add- 
ing more bees by uniting. In such cases, 
better to the 
mid-summer and thus save the honey that 


it is unite colonies in 
otherwise would be used in rearing the 
the A still better 
way to hold down increase is to prevent 
swarming as far as possible, then employ 
a method in swarm control that prevents 
the few that do 


bees in extra colonies. 


increase in colonies 


swarm, 
Killing Colonies of Bees Located in Building 


Question.—Please tell me how I can kill a 
colony of bees located in my neighbor’s house 


[ have tried sulphur, but that does not kill 

hem. I could take the honey if the bees were 
1t so savage Marshal Baker, Iowa. 
Answer.—It is often difficult to kill 


bees located in a building by means of 
sulphur fumes or other poisonous gases 
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because it is impossible to confine the 
gasses where the bees are. If you can 
block off the space above and below the 


colony, you can readily kill the bees with 
calcium cyanide, which is sold in many 
drugstores under the trade name Cyano 
gas, or you can kill them by pouring in a 
pint or two of gasoline. In either case, it 
is necessary to shut off the bees in a con 
and the entrance 
closed. In using Cyanogas, every precau- 
tion should be taken to prevent any per 


fined space, should be 


sons breathing the gas, since it is a dead- 
ly poison. You should be able to subdue 
the that out the 
honey by a judicious use of the smoker. 


bees so you ean take 


Moving Bees Short Distances 
Question How can I move colonies of 
from a backlot apiary a few blocks away to 
my place, so that the bees will not go back to 
the old location ’—Francis Kennedy, New York. 
Answer.—-Bees will stay in the new lo 


bees 


cation much better if you will wait until 
cold weather before moving them. When 
are and 
fined to their hives by cold weather for 
several weeks afterward, they mark their 
new location fairly well, at the time of 


bees moved in winter are con- 


the next flight, and only a few bees go 
back to the old 
board against the front of the hive after 
the bees are placed on the new location, 
induced to mark their 
surroundings instead of soaring 

without looking back. Another way is to 
the three 
or four miles away, leaving them there 
for a week or two, then moving them to 
the 


location. By leaning a 


they can be new 


away 


move bees to another location 


new location. 


Introducing Queen Late in Season 

Question.—Can I introduce a young queen 
when there is no honey coming in, by taking 
out two combs from the hive into which the 
young queen is to be introduced, then putting 
in two combs with the young queen between 
them’—-Martin Rolf, Wisconsin. 

Answer.—During the height of the hon 


ey flow, this method result in suc- 
cess, but it is difficult to introduce queens 
by any method during a dearth of nectar 
unless the colony is fed for several days 
during the time the queen is being intro 
duced. In introducing a queen this late 
in the season, it will be advisable to use 
the cage method and leave the cardboard 
over the candy plug for a few days in or- 
der to prevent the bees from releasing the 
after 


rearing ceases and the colonies become 


may 


queen too soon. However, brood- 
quiescent for winter, queens can often be 
that fail 
during the brood-rearing season when the 


colonies are active. 


introduced by methods would 
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(Continued) 


Anthony borrowed five bee-escapes and 
sright. He wondered if 
would actually do what they were 


boards from Mr. 
they 
intended to do. He did not make any in- 
quiry regarding the manner in which the 
boards should be used. Two days later 
remove the supers, he 
found that in three of the hives the bees 


when he went to 
were still oceupying the supers. An ex- 
amination showed that he had placed the 
escape-boards on the hives, upside down, 
and, of course, the bees were unable to 
leave the supers. Fortunately the weather 
was not very hot, or the bees would have 
heen suffocated. Anthony reversed the po- 
sition of the boards that had been put on 
wrong, and in due time found the supers 
free of bees. 

His problem of getting the honey out 
of the combs built criss-cross in his make 
shift still confronted One 
day it occurred to him that he might use 


supers, him. 
an old clothes wringer that he happened 
to have, for squeezing the honey out of 
the combs. He 
in his apiary house, placing a washtub 
under the wringer to catch the honey. He 
had placed bee-escape boards under the 
make-shift When he tried to re- 
move these supers he found them full of 
hees. This puzzled 


fixed up this contrivance 


super! Ss. 


Anthony. He was sure 
the boards were right side up. He left the 
supers on two days longer, but still the 
bees would not go down through the es 
capes, so he decided to smoke and shake 
and put the 
pieces of comb in a tub. As he did so, he 


the hees out of one super 
found quite a number of combs contain- 
Any 


bees 


ing brood. 
that 
through a bee-escape if there is brood in 


experienced beekeeper 


knows will not leave a supe 
the combs of the super. 
Anthony 


clothes-wringer scheme of squeezing out 


was anxious to try out the 
the honey. He turned the wringer with 
attempted to feed the 
between the rollers of 
the wringer with the other. Much to his 
The 
rollers of the wringer would not grip the 
tried to 


succeed 


one hand and 


chunks of comb 


surprise the scheme did not work. 
comb, even though he force it 
through. He did in getting the 
wringer, the tub, and everything within 
close range, including himself, plastered 
with honey. 


While in this predicament, who should 
Mr. Bright. He 
took in the situation at a glance, smiled 
a bit, said little, but thought plenty. An 
started to 
pearance, but Bright assured him no apol 
was needed. He remarked that fre 
quently beekeepers who secure big crops 


appear at the door but 


thony apologize for his ap 


ne 
ogy 


of honey get stuck up. Some warm wate! 
applied generously helped to remedy the 
situation. The pieces of comb were gath 
ered up into a white 
was hung over a 


sugar sack which 


large crock near the 


stove to drain. 


Mr. Bright suggested that the remain 
ing make-shift supers containing crooked 
combs of honey and brood be left on the 
hives until fall, to give all of the brood 
time to emerge. No argument was needed 
to convince Anthony that movable combs 
and queen-execluders are very convenient 
if not essential in the production of ex 
tracted honey. 


The real purpose of Mr. Bright’s visit 
was to perfect plans for the capture of 
the thief the following day which was 
Saturday. It was planned that Anthony 
should start for Struthers right after din 
ner. He felt sure that the stranger would 
see him pass by on his way to town and 
would then proceed to his apiary. Bright 
did not faith in Anthony’s 
idea. However, they decided to carry out 
this plan. 


have much 


Anthony was up bright and early the 
next morning. He could scarcely wait un 
til time to 


soundly as 


start. He did not sleep as 
usual. He dreamed that he 
caught the thief in the act 
of earrying off a hive of bees. About 10 
went out to catch old Buck 
and feed him, but no 
could be found, On examining 


and Bright 
o'clock he 
skin to harness 
Buckskin 
the fence bordering the woods, a breach 
was found where the horse had jumped 


over. After two hours’ search, he was 
finally located in the adjoining woods 
some distance away. This caused some 
delay. Anthony left home without any 


dinner, so did Buckskin and Spot. 


They made their way to town in plain 
sight of the home of the suspicious char- 
As they 


acter. passed by Anthony saw 


Continued on pa 651 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns, Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 
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HONEY FOR SALE 





We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them. 


CLOVER HONEY—Sturdevant, St. Paul, Neb. 
TRY WIXSON’S HONEY. Dundee, New York. 


CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans. Wells B. 
Crane, McComb, Ohio. 


~ CLOVER honey in new 60’s. D. R. Town 
send, Northstar, Mich 

WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
lowa, 


CLOVER honey ‘in new 60-Ib. cans and 5 
und 10 Ib. pails. Leo J. Allemeier, R. R. 3, 
Delphos, Ohio. 


~ VERY fine white clover extracted honey in 
new 60-lb. cans. Sample, 15c. Noah Bordner, 
Holgate. Ohio 


FOR SALE New crop clover honey comb 
and extracted, excellent quality. Wilbur Green 
LaGrange, Indiana. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lt 
eans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. I 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 


OHIO'S finest comb and extracted white clo 


ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio 





1932 CROP, comb or extracted, light or 
dark. Depression prices. Quality guaranteed 
ry 


Walter A. Wood, Naples, N. 


HONEY FOR SALE All grades, any quan 


tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 
CLOVER honey choice, ripened on bees 


guaranteed. Case or quantity. E 


Grover Hill, Ohio 


Satisfaction 
J. Stahlman, 


NEW YORK State honey, comb and extract- 
ed: buckwheat, amber or clover. State quantity 
ind kind wanted. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 

WHITE clover basswood blend extracted hon 
5e per lb for case of 120 


ey in new 60-lb. cans, 
Ibs. or more. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Colo 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
vard T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 


. excellent quality clo 
STOLLERS$ ver honey, comb, cut 
comb and extracted. 
Write Stoller Apiaries 





White stock, unexcelled 
Latty, Ohio 


FOR SALE—White 
C. Holm, Genoa, Lil. 

WHITE CLOVER honey in new 60's. Wes. 
Johnston, Port Hope, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

CHOICE clover honey in 5-lb. pails, 60-lb. 
cans. C, J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 

NEW crop 
E. Crowther, 


clover comb, new crop 


—$—— 





comb and extracted. H 


Ohio. 


MICHIGAN clover basswood blend extracted 
honey in 60's. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, 
Mich. 

CHOICE white clover honey, crystal clear, 
new sixties, case or more. Don Barrett, Howell, 
Michigan, 

NEW crop clover, also new buckwheat in 
60's and 5-lb. pails. Earl Rulison, Route 1, Am 
sterdam, N 4 


clover, 
Jefferson, 





WHITE honey, new crop; dozen 5-lb. pails, 
$6.00. C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, 
South Bend, Ind, 

EXTRACTED and comb, clover honey; color, 
extra white; satisfaction guaranteed. Tom Bald 
win, Cecil, Ohio. 

BUCKWHEAT, 5c; goldenrod, 5%c, in six 
Both honeys best qualities 

Ohio. 








1 
ties; two to case 
Otto Hurd, Phalanx, 


LIGHT amber clover in new 60's, 6c; amber, 
5e; buckwheat in 60’s and 160-lb. kegs, 5c 


H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 

FINE clover honey. Comb and extracted, 
case or ton. State your needs. Get my prices 
L. G. Gartner, Rowan, Iowa 

WHITE CLOVER honey, extracted, comb 


lb., 15¢; no stamps. F 
Rapids, Ohio 


and chunk. Sample, 1 
W. Summerfield, Grand 

FOR SALE—Schmidt’s delicious fancy clo 
ver extracted honey. Case or carload. Get prices 
now. O. H. Schmidt, Bay City, Rt. 5, Mich. 

HONEY FOR SALE 
ver. 1932 crop, basswood in new 60's 
prices. Sample, 10c. Meyer Toom, 
Knoxville, Lowa. 

HARRIS—HARRIS—-HARRIS—-HARRIS 
Finest quality clover extracted honey in new 
sixties. One can or a thousand 1878 
J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Michigan 


~ RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-lb. cans for 


1932 crop, white clo. 
Write for 
Route 4 


Since 


10c a lb. In 10-lb. cans, by mail or express 
prepaid, $2.00 a can. Sample by mail for 20c 
Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 


HONEY—We sell the best 


prices 


comb in carriers 


of eight cases each-——extracted basswood, buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light 
amber. Tell us what you can use for prices. 
4. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 W. 


Huron St., Chicago, Ill 
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CHOICE 
Stoller, Latty, 


comb and extracted honey 
Ohio 


600 cases white clover comb honey. Charles 


Guhl, Rt. 7, Napoleon, Ohio 
CHOICE clover honey at 6c Sample, 15 
Stith, Troy, Ohio, Rt. 4 


W.A 


NEW crop clover honey, comb and extracted 


L. E. Evans, Onsted, Michigan 

FOR SALE—Light honey, 60-lb. cans, 6c per 
Ib. David Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa 

FORREST DYGERT'’S finest white clover 
comb honey. Hammond, New York. 

FINE new white honey, dozen 5-lb. pails 
$4.50. Wilbur Green, LaGrange, Ind 


FANCY clover honey in 60-Ib cans. Write 
for prices. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky 


ee a 
NEW crop clover honey in 60's, at 6c. Sam 


ple, 15e¢. Wm. J. Martin, Croswell, Mich 
FOR SALE White clover honey In sixties 
6%ec per lb. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio 
PALMETTO, mangrove or amber honey in 


barrels. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla 
MICHIGAN'S finest clover honey, new cans 
Tecumseh 


no disease, 6¢. John McColl Mich 
WHITE clover extracted honey also light 
imber. Sample, 15c. Alice Burrows, Oran, N. Y 
CARLOAD or less finest northern Michigan 
white honey. George Jaquays, East Jordan 
Mich 
ORANGE and sage. Samples, 20c. M. P 
Woodworth, 217 E. Leodora Ave Glendora 


Calif 
BUCKWHEAT comb honey, 


fancy and No 





1. Write for low prices. Noel J. Loucks, Spring 
boro, Pa 

CHOICE clover honey in 5, 10. 60-Ib. tin: also 
fancy and No. 1 comb. Harry T. Gable. Romu 
lus, N y 

FOR SALE Amber and light extracted hon- 
ey. Fall comb honey. I. J. Stringham, Glen 
Cove N.Y 

COMB and extracted honey. Write me what 
you want and I will make you a price A LL 
Kildow, Putnam, II! 


CLOVER and clover-basswood honey in new 
60's. Fine quality or a carload. Floyd 
Markham, Ypsilanti 

FANCY 
ections 
Winnetoon 


Case 


Mich 


24 
Api 


clover honey 


Marsalek 


comb sweet 
crates 


Nebr 


white 


9-case $2.75 


aries 

FANCY 
ev in new 
Martin 


quality white and sweet clover hon 
60-lb. cans $6.30 per case, 120 Ibs 
Ruthven, Iowa 

HONEY FOR SALE From clovers and fall 
flowers new cans and Samples free 
W. S. Earls & Son, New Canton, Ill 


CARLOAD 


Carsmoe 
eases 
Michigan clover honey 


less 


or 


New cans and cases, Write us your needs E. D 
Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Michigan 
CARLOAD or less delicious white and am 
ber clover extracted honey. reasonable Sample 
15e«. John Burghardt. Grand Island. Nebr 
FINE new clover comb, faney or No. 1, six 
or eight case carriers Also clover extracted 
Reasonable. Ross B. Scott, La Grange. Ind 


NORTHERN Michigan raspberry or clover 


honey in new cans and cases, at $7.00 per 
case or carload. C. J Freeman, Mesick Mich 

MARVELOUS color and mild flavor clover 
honey in 60's and sections. Write for prices 
and samples. J. E. Keil & Son, Titonka, Iowa 

CLOVER, No. 1 comb, $2.50; fancy, $3.00; 
buckwheat, No. 1, $2.50 clover extracted in 
60's. 7: buckwheat, 4%c. F. J. Smith, Cas 
talia, Ohio 


N 


Roy Cc 
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FOR SALE—Clover honey scientificall 
steam-heated, water white, $7.00 per case; ur 
heated, $6.60. Virgil Weaver, Moville, lowa 
FOR SALE—Fancy comb, $3.00 case; No. 1 
$2.50; amber, mixed, $2.00. Cellophane wray 





ped, 25c extra. N. B. Querin & Son Jellevue 
Ohio 

FOR SALE—New crop clover basswood hor 
ey. Write for prices and send 10c for sampk 
Leroy C. Keet, 1003 Leray Street, Watertow: 
r ¥ 

HOWDY’S HONEY—Clover or northern 
Michigan honey in sixties. Also fancy comt 
and fall extracted. Howard Potter, Jr., Ithaca 
Mich 

FOR SALE—Finest quality white clover ex 
tracted honey in new sixties, at 5¢« amber, 4 
Samples, 15¢ each. W. J. Manley, Sandusky 
Michigan 

5000 pounds choice clover-basswood blend 
extracted honey, $4.00 per 60-lb. can, two t 
case. Fine flavor. Valley View Apiaries, Sa 
vanna, [Il 


~ EXTRACTED HONEY—New crop basswood 
buckwheat and amber honey for sale. Write for 


prices. Sample on request. Gelser Bros., Dal 
ton, N. ¥ 
FOR SALE—White and buckwheat com! 
any grade: also white, amber and buckwheat ex 
tracted. Prices on request. Carlton D. Howard 
Ovid, N. Y¥ 

FANCY white comb honey, cellophane wray 
ped, $24.00, eight cases. Extracted clover and 
amber cheap. Sample, 15c. John Sueper, Grand 
Island. Nebr 

FOR SALE New York State comb honey 
Fancy, $3.00: No. 1, $2.50; No. 2, $2.00. 8 
cases in carriers, f. 0. b. LeRoy, N. Y. Fran! 


R. Parmelee 


CLOVER and basswood comb chunk honey 








Twelve 5-lb pails, $6.50. Same extracted 
%6.00. Also 60's and section comb honev. F. |! 
Barber, Lowville, N. ¥ 
~NEW YORK'S finest comb and extract 
honey, faney white comb. $3.00 No. 1 wh 
comb, $2.50 per case. White extracted, 6™%« 
Howard Grimble. Holcomb, N. Y 
"NEW YORK State honey; buckwheat in 16¢ 
lb. kegs, 120-Ib. cases, 5-Ib. pails. Clover-bass 
wood in cases. Any quantity. Write for prices 
E. L. Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y 

CLOVER HONEY Basswood and _ buel 
wheat in 5-gallon cans and pails; also comb at 
lowest market price Truckloads delivered 
free. M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y 
. NEW crop clover-basswood honey, in new 
60-lb. cans by ton 6 by case 6%4c: 5-1 
pails 12 to case $6.25 less case 65e eac!l 
Sample, 10¢ \ A. French & Son, Theresa 
NY 

NEW crop fancy white comb, $3.00; No. 1 


29 $2.00 section 


per of 24 
six or eight-case carriers, packed in cellonhar 
front 5 H. G Quit 
Bellevue 


50 No. 2 case 


9 


eartons, 25c per case extra 


Ohio 


FOR SALE 


New crop buckwheat comb h« 
ey. 24-section cases, eight cases to the carrie 
No. 1, 20 and 21 Ih. cases, $2.00; 22 Ibs. ar 
over, at $2.25 per case. Orders shipped in 24 
hours. Chas. B. Hatton Ohio 


Andover, R 


buckwheat 





tr ANCY new clover comb, $3.00 


$2.50. Honey maple table syrup, $1.00; pur 
maple syrup, $1.50 gallon. Chunk honey, 5 
60's. Give us one chance to figure with vou 
your requirements in our line, any containe 
vou want, large or small. Orders now or in t! 
future. Griswold Honey Co Madison, Ohio 
FOR SALE—Good grade buckwheat com! 
honey. Will average 22 Ibs. to case of 24 s¢ 
tions. Per case 2.75. In carriers of 8 cases 
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$2.50. Special 
Williams, Pierpont, Ohio. 


prices on larger orders. Edgar 


Ay 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
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if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 


cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 
LATHAM’S queens now 50c. Allen Latham, 


Norwichtown, Conn 





ALL kinds honey, bees and hives wanted. Co 
operative Honey Co., 12801 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers 


WANTED—Carlots honey, also beeswax, any 
quantity. Mail samples, state quantity and 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Ange- 





price. 

WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir- 
mingham, Mich 

WANTED—CARLOADS OR LESS, ALL 
GRADES EXTRACTED HONEY. Mail samples 
ind delivered prices. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 





WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 








pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
ind trade prices, charging but 5c pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
und Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
suuvnnnnnneeemtn TLL 
FOR SALE 

BEE PACKING CASES—Many improve 

ments. Illustrated folder free. Standard Bee 


Specialty Co., Box 892-A, Eau Claire, Wis. 

BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
eages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
ind extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 


ELECTRICALLY-HEATED beekeepers’ un 
capping knife, standard 10-inch. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, $10.00. When ordering, state 
your voltage, 110-volt or 120-volt. Only maker 








in U. S. A. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., De 
troit, Mich. 
QUICK ACTION HONEY VALVE, solid 


brass, accurately machined. Bolts to bottom of 


tank, soldering unnecessary. Complete with 
bolts, $5.85 postpaid. By attaching this valve 
to the screw cap of a 60-lb. can, YOU CAN 
FILL BOTTLES DIRECTLY FROM CAN. 
Send us your screw cap and we will fit valve 
to it without extra charge. Robert Wilsey, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 








TNT 


BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 





METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 


25c; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 








Ogden, Utah. 
SUTTUTLETTT ESTEE TUNE TNT 
BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teel free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement: or. it will be satisfactory 














QUEENS, extra fine Itaiians, 25c each; 5, 
$1.20; 10, $2.35; G. H. Merrill, Rt. 1, Green 
ville, Ss. C. 

WINTER INSURANCE—Good Italian tested 
queens, 75c each. Untested, 3 for $1.00. D. W. 
Howell, Shellman, Ga 


; YANCEY hustler queens; guaranteed satis- 
factory; $30 per hundred; $4 per dozen; 40c 
each. Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 





CAROLINA QUEENS — Line-bred three 
banded Italians, hardy and prolific. With health 
certificate, safe arrival and satisfaction insured. 


One to ten, 30c each; ten’ or more, 25¢ each 
Carolina Bee Company, Kenansville, N. C. 


FOR SALE—31 colonies of Italian bees. 
mostly in 2-story hives, with enough supplies 
for 40 colonies, extractor, tanks, etc. Health 


guaranteed. Bees locatel at St. Croix Falls, Wis. 





A bargain for cash. Rev. C. G. Langley, 529 
6th St., Red Wing, Minn. 

~ HOLLOPETER'S choice untested Italian 
queens by return mail; one, 60c; two, $1.00; 
twelve, $5.00. Tested, $1.00. Now booking or 


ders for 1933 delivery from Rockton of Hollo- 
peter’s package bees by mail or express. Write 
us your needs. J B. Hollopeter, Prop., White 
Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa 


FOR SALE Apiary of 325 eolonies, guar 
anteed free from disease; all requeened 1931; 
completely equipped; much extra new material 
center famous tupelo belt Apalachicola (Flor 
ida) River; ideally and conveniently located; 
unexcelled hunting and fishing; rare opportun 
ity: see July-August Gleanings. Address Box 
486, Kings Mountain, N. C. 








TTL LL 


UU 


MISCELLANEOUS 











OUR SYSTEM OF PACKING 
ter makes packing a pleasure 
free. Standard Bee Specialty Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


BEES for win 
Illustrated copy 
Box 392-A, 


BEEKEEPERS—Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 
seed at 70c per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 
smith, Galena, Kansas 


ANNUAL report American Honey Producers’ 
League including 14 papers and complete dis 


cussions of 1932 convention, for $1.00, mem 
bership included. Address V. G. Milum, Vivar 
ium Building, Champaign, Illinois. 
snnnnanennnsavacconnncnnessvononensvseucvsuunnennvansnyssnunenensasanusqsuuegeggysvvstucessannggyauscccecenesvevvauecuanegnansuanniint 
CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE 


(Continued from page 648.) 

in front of the shack. When 
they reached town Mr. Bright, was wait- 
ing for Anthony, in fact, he had almost 
given up hopes of seeing him. Speed was 
the order of the day. They quickly tied 
Buckskin to a tree and Spot to a wheel of 
the wagon, then hopped into Bright’s au- 
tomobile and started for Anthony’s home 
by way of a back road not much used. 

A recent downpour of rain left one sec- 
tion of the dirt road almost impassable. 
Bright’s car skidded into the ditch where 
they were hung up for a half hour. Final- 
ly, with Anthony’s help, Bright succeeded 
652.) 


some one 


(Continued on page 











GLEANINGS 
TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 643.) 
“sure way” of introduction, that is, I put 
her on emerging brood. Shortly after I 
opened the hive and that queen was the 
first bee out. She flew off into the blue 
and I never saw her again although I 
stayed around all the afternoon and came 
back the next morning to watch for her. 
I believe she headed for sunny Italy. I 
never been enthusiastic over that 
method of introducing since that time. 
UO 
CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE 
(Continued from page 651.) 
in getting the car back on to the road. 
This delay naturally caused anxiety lest 
they should be too late to carry out their 
program. 

At last they reached the woods back of 
Anthony’s shack. They left the ear by the 
and erept stealthily through the 
thick woods until they came in sight of 
Anthony’s apiary. They peered out 
through a small opening in the dense 
growth of trees. Not a soul was in sight. 
Not a breath stirred. Not a sound was 
heard except the gentle hum of the bees 
at work, The men crouched in silence ex- 
cept for an occasional whisper. 

A. N. ONYMOUS. 
(To be continued.) 


have 


road 


mney wit TTT " 


A TIP TO HONEY PRODUCERS 


Honey Jelly is a pure, economical and health- 
ful food. Many who do not care for honey due 
to the stickiness are delighted with Honey 
Jelly. It is not different from honey only for a 
slight acid taste, and it has lost that sticki 
ness which honey in its natural state always 
contains 

Make Honey Jelly with EDWARD’S PRE- 
PARED PECTIN, HONEY-WELL BRAND. It 


is pure, unadulterated and contains no sugar 
Sell it to your customers, sell it to your gro 
cer——-even your bakery may be interested. Do 


not neglect this new market for your honey. 
If your dealer does not carry Edward's Pre 
pared Pectin, write to us direct 
(Prices postpaid in North America) 
Single Package (makes 5 Ibs. jelly) . .20¢ 
Dozen packaces er $2.00 
F. J. EDWARD'S PREPARED PECTIN 
HONEY-WELL BRAND 
P. O. Box 87. Sacramento, California 
(Save this address for future reference.) 





BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS, SELECTED 
For 5 or 


25c Ea. For 52° Ea. 25¢ 


30c Each for Less Than 5 


Immediate shipment. No disease. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Garon Bee Company 
DONALDSONVILLE LOUISIANA 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 


(Continued from page 645.) 


October, 1932 


paper impregnated with asphalt or tar is 
suitable for this purpose. One long piece 
of building paper with ends pinned to 
gether with nails forms the sides of the 
winter and a shorter piece forms 
the The paper the 
bridge at the entrance by tacking on two 
pieces of lath and the cover is held in 
place by means of binder twine. The cor 
should be packed first to prevent 
bulging the sides. 


case 


cover. is fastened to 


ners 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


LIGHT amber and buckwheat extracted at 
5c, case lots. A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y. 
WHITE honey in 60-lb. cans; quality the 
very best. State quantity wanted. L. H. Snider, 
Auburn, Indiana 
BEEKEEPERS—You can sell 


paints and oils in your spare time. 








roof coating 
Liberal earn 


ings, no investment. Write Cray Bros., Cleve 
land, Ohio 

WANTED--—Italian colonies, healthy, any 
quantity; must be bargain; also best price 
package bees, April delivery Write Golder 


Dawn Apiaries, Business Office, 941 College St 
Toronto, Canada 


CLOVER and basswood honey, blended by 


the bees, wonderful taste and flavor, faint am 
ber color, heavy of body, and well ripened 
$4.50 a can, $8.50 a case. For larger orders a 
liberal discount. Max Noack, 3942 Lexington 
St.. Chicago, Ill 


ROOT 


Medina Bred 


QUEENS 


As you give your bees the last time 
over before winter, you will likely find 
some queenless strong colonies that you 
wish to save. 

We still have some splendid young 
queens of the Basswood strain, also some 
daughters of the queen imported from 
northern Italy recently. 











Prices of Young Laying Queens: 


1to9 10 to 24 
$1.00 ea.  90c ea. 
50 to 99 

65c ea. 


25 to 49 
75c ea. 
100 or over 


60c ea. 


The A. |. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
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Water-proof 


Sun-proof in : 
Bright Colors S & 
Yellow 


Vl 
Blue 











2 Signs (42 x 24 inches) with arrows pointing in 
opposite directions. 









_ eo | finest and Biggest 
@)) NES | Set of Honey Signs 
Perera | = Ever Offered 


mail! Noa ~— 


Absolutely Pure | i BIG 
* 


Sign for Honey Stand (18 x 36 in.) P ostpaid 








Enameled Metal Sign 


14 x 18 inches. 


Both sides alike—Sign can be nail- 
ed to building or post. The sign that 
is used by thousands 
of: beekeepers to help 
them sell their honey. tes 


Mailing weight, 5 lbs. 





Enameled Metal Sign. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


Do you support the American Honey Institute? We are glad to. 








| 
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Fine Young Italian 


QUEENS 


100 or more, 20c 
Less than 100, 25¢ each 


Orders filled same day received. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


Citronelle Bee Co. 


Citronelle, Ala. 








QUEENS 


Through October will continue furnishing 
Select untested three-banded Italian 
queens at 25c each. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
Winnsboro, La. 





Three-Banded Italian Queens 


One grade only, selected untested. Guaran- 
teed pure mated and to satisfy you or your 
money refunded. Twenty-five cents each. Health 
certificate with each shipment. 5 queens for $1. 


MANGHAM APIARIES CO. 
Mangham Louisiana 


IN 


BEE CULTURE 


AN EFFECTIVE NEW TREATMENT FOR 
BEE STINGS 
(Continued from page 619.) 


ceiving at the hands of a reliable physi 
cian a series of increasingly strong injec- 
tions of bee-sting poison. At first, with 
sensitized persons, the doses must be very 
weak. The poison extract is diluted with 
salt water solution and injected hypoder 
mically. As immunity is built up, the 
strength of the toxin is gradually in- 
creased until finally the originally sensi 
tized person may receive without serious 
results a quantity of bee-sting poison 
which would have caused his death before 
the immunization treatments were start- 
ed. He may now work in the bee yard 
with as little fear as any normally im- 
munized beekeeper. 

Although Dr. Jones has been credited 
with originating this desensitization 
treatment, he wishes it clearly understood 
that he has merely applied the Ehrick 
technique of desensitization to a foreign 
protein, to the toxin of the honeybee. 

For many years the mechanics and 
chemical reaction of bee-sting poisoning 
have been a puzzle to beekeepers and lay- 
men alike. Now Dr. Jones has gathered 
and organized medical knowledge of the 
subject in such a way that the effects of 
the poison as well as the various treat- 
ments (depending upon the reactions of 
normal or sensitized individuals) may ve 
understood by all. It is fortunate for the 
beekeeping fraternity as well as for the 
general public that such intelligent and 
highly educated men as Dr. Jones have 
taken up beekeeping as a hobby, thereby 
combining their specialized training with 
an interest in bees and the problems of 
beekeepers. 

Seattle, Washington. 


October, 1932 
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Get Running’s Queens 
And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 

ALL ITALIAN STOCK, ACCREDITED 
AND CERTIFIED BY ALABAMA DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTCRE. 
Choice untested queens, 50c each; 10 or 
more, 40c each. Tested, 50c each extra. 


HI 





DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 


Sumterville, Alabama. 
Telegraph Station, Epes, Alabama 






































Select young laying queens for your 
October requeening, 40c each. 


Package bees for 1933. Write for prices. 


Accredited by the Alabama State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Do you support the American Honey In- 
stitute? We are glad to. 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick, Alabama 
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National Honey Week, Nov. 7 to 12 














Miss Taylor and Mrs. Fischer-Jensen in the Institute Kitchen serving Honey Spice 
Cake and Honey Tea 


When a husband razzed his wife for spending two hours before the radio, he got the 
ejoinder that he often listened that long to a ball game. The lady was listening to 


the radio cooking school broadeast by Miss Howe and won the argument. 


iver since 1930 Miss Howe has worked with the Institute, receiving honey from Mrs. 
Fischer-Jensen for experiments. Her enthusiasm about honey has included recipes in 
Bee Brand Cookery News, going several tims a year to 8000 home economics women 


and through them to an audience of 125,000. Is this worth your help? 


Many who attend Miss Howe’s schools in person sell all 
or much of their cookery. The response to the use of hon 
ey has been evident. You should try the honey spice 
cake or honey drop biscuits. Write either Miss Howe o1 
the Institute for information, mentioning this adver 


tisement. 


These and other Institute contacts tell the honey story 
to thousands at less cost than any other available way. 


Many are giving 20 pounds of honey out of every ton, 





others give cash. What will you do to keep this work 
going? Your help is needed, now, this month! For 


recipes and how you can help, write: 


Miss Eleanor Howe, 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN HONEY |NSTITUTE 





417 North Few Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
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9c Knight’sh Oe Plenty of Fine 


Dependable O veens 
er Queens “a Ready for shipment by ret 
eaday or shipmen yy return 


Line-“Bred ©hree-“Banded mail. Oetober and November 


requeening has many advan- 


Leather-(olored Jtalians. tages, as explained in our book, 


“About Bees,” sent free upon 


Bred Up for 26 Years. request. Get your colonies in 


R shape now. 
They are extra large, producing large 


its Jay Smith’s 


“Prices queens will do it. We ship any 
Select 1. 50c: 3 for $1 00: 25 or month in the year. Queens, 
| ? VV, 


$1.00 each, guaranteed to 


more, 30c each. No charge for clip- please. Fine light amber honey, 
. ease lots, 6c. 
ping. 


No disease. Health certificate. Satisfac- JAY SMITH 


tion guaranteed. Route Three, Vincennes, Indiana 
Do you support the American Honey In 
JASPER KNIGHT stitute? We do. 


HAYNEVILLE ALABAMA | “BETTER BRED” QUEENS 


Do you support American Honey Institute? | Italians Only ’ 
I am glad to. 22'c each by return mail. 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ale 











HONEY—Our finest clover, basswood or 


ATENTS Pat. Counse) of The A. I. Root 
Dp Oo. Practice in Pat.Off.& Oourt. ae heat guimecten and comb, » 60's, pails 
or glass. easonabdlie prices, Any quantity 

CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


Freight paid on big lots. Finger Lakes Apiaries, 


MacLachlan Bidg. Washinaton, D. C. Homer, N. Y¥ 
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